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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF 


Since the last report of the Executive Committee in the 
ANNALS for January 1932, the Executive Committee and 
the Certification Committee of the Conference have been 
unusually active. Over 250 applications for teachers’ cer- 
tificates have been received by Professor Fusfeld. These are 
being carefully studied and many have been finally passed 
upon by the Certification Committee. A total of one hun- 
dred and fifty certificates has been granted. The plan of 
certification seems to have been very acceptable to the teach- 
ers of the country. It has the outstanding advantages of 
certification for deaf teachers and vocational and special 
teachers as well as for academic teachers. The Committee 
hopes that all teachers eligible will apply for certification 
by the Conference as the body representing the controlling 
authority in our schools. 

The Committee on Certification has also carried out the 
examination of seven more training centers. The normal de- 
partment of Gallaudet College has already been approved. 
The training work at the following schools has been ap- 
proved after visits and careful examination during the last 
part of the past school year: Lexington Avenue, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Western Pennsylvania, North Carolina and 
Central Institute. The work at the West Virginia School 
was also examined and found satisfactory, with the excep- 
tion that in the past some candidates not having at least 
two years of college or normal school work have been ac- 
cepted. The work of this school has been approved, subject 
to the admission of candidates with the minimum education- 
al requirements set forth at the Frederick meeting which 
the superintendent has assured the Committee will be done. 
The Certification Committee is making plans for the ex- 
amination of other training centers during the coming 
school year, and will appreciate invitations to do this work. 
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276 Report of the Executive Committee 


The work of publishing the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear has proceeded successfully under the editorship of 
Professor Irving S. Fusfeld. The finances of the ANNALS in 
particular and of the Conference in general are in a satis- 
factory condition, with assets of approximately $6,000 on 
July ist. A steady and healthy growth in the subscription 
list has been noted. Thanks are extended to the heads of 
schools in the United States and Canada who have earried 
out their agreement for support of the ANNALS, and all 
schools which are not yet doing their part are urged to com- 
plete their subscriptions. 

The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf now has 57 active members out of a total of 93 
heads of schools for the deaf eligible in the United States 
and Canada. A fee of $5.00 entitles a school head to repre- 
sent his institution in the Conference. It is hoped that the 
membership list will be completed at an early date, cer- 
tainly in advance of the next meeting of the Conference. 

In accordance with the vote of the Conference at a special 
meeting at Winnipeg, a regular meeting will be held at the 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N.J., during the summer of 
1933, on the invitation of Superintendent Alvin E. Pope. 
The Conference will then for the first time meet as an 
incorporated body with a definite membership and definite 
aims, funds on hand for carrying out some of these aims, 
a definite plan for teacher certification, an active commit- 
tee on the certification of training centers at work on this 
important aspect of our activities, and the right to go to 
the public as an organized body for aid in solving the many 
problems connected with the education and welfare of the 
deaf. We look forward with confidence to the leadership of 
the Conference of Executives in the future as the principal 
authority and agency for advancement in our chosen field. 

A definite call will be made for a meeting of the Confer- 
ence as soon as the dates have been agreed upon by Super- 
intendent Pope and the Executive Committee. In the mean- 
while suggestions from heads of schools as to a short and 
pertinent program will be welcomed by the Chairman. 

PERCIVAL HALL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
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REPORT ON CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


The summer months provided continuing evidence that 
the Conference Plan of Certification is taking firm hold. 
During that period 51 additional applications, as well as 
numerous requests for information, were received by the 
secretary of the Executive Committee. 

Satisfactory progress can be reported on the actual work 
of certification. The applications have been accompanied by 
a great mass of detailed information attesting to an ex- 
ceedingly rich background of experience in the academic, 
vocational and special fields on the part of the teachers 
applying. As the Certification Committee demands a very 
eareful scrutiny of the merits of each case, and as the veri- 
fication of the great multiplicity of facts submitted requires 
time and effort, undue haste in dealing with the matter 
should not be expected. Assurance can be offered, however, 
that it is being given the utmost expedition possible. 

Acknowledgment is here made of the splendid coopera- 
tion received from those whom it was necessary to write in 
order to substantiate the statements submitted by those ap- 
plying for certificates ; the response has been most cordial. 

The names of those who have applied for certificates 
since the last list was published in the May ANNats fol- 
lows: 

Ackley, Marcia, Reinhardt School 

Baker, Annelle C., Michigan School 

Blankenship, Ota C., Nebraska School 

Blattner, Dell, Kendall School 

Brooks, George A., Texas School 

Burke, Nora A., St. Joseph’s Institute, N.Y. 

Caperton, Ama B., Texas School 

Cason, Mary D., Maryland School 

Chambers, William H., Tennessee School 

Cohen, Abram, Rhode Island School 

Davidson, Marie P., Missouri School 

Davis, Grace L., Illinois School 

Davis, Lettie W., Texas School 

Davis, William M., Texas School 

Falk, Charles J., Mississippi School 

Forsythe, Kathrin B., New York Institution. 
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Gaiennie, Gervais, Louisiana School 
Gaiennie, Lillian, Louisiana School 
Glenn, Sallie, Kansas School 

Grow, William H., Florida School 
Guthrie, Sara B., Fulton, Missouri 
Hancock, Sudie, Texas School 

Hughes, Elizabeth B., Illinois School 
Hughes, Peter T., Missouri School 

Iles, Edmisten W., New York Institution 
Johnson, William A., Illinois School 
Kelly, Lois T., Missouri School 

Kepler, M. Adele, Illinois School 

Kirby, John P., St. Joseph’s Institute, N.Y. 
Larson, Nelle R., Illinois School 

Long, Littleton A., North Dakota School 
Marino, Marie C., American School 
Markley, Edwin A., New Jersey School 
Martin, Esther K., California School 
McElroy, Lucey Lee, Iowa School 
Molohon, Ruby, Colorado School 

Moore, Ruby M., Louisiana School 

Myers, Doris M., Western Pennsylvania School 
Peck, Grace E., New York Institution 
Reid, Josephine A., Missouri School 
Reid, William C., Missouri School 
Renner, William A., New York Institution 
Schoneman, Frederick W., Illinois School 
Siddall, Frank L., New Jersey School 
Smith, Frank B., Gallaudet College 
Sullivan, Andrew J., Mississippi School 
Sullivan, James A., American School 
Treuke, Lily Mokko, Nebraska School 
Webb, Jane O., Texas School 

Wedein, August, Illinois School 
Younger, Lillie P., Texas School 
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THE PARAMOUNT PROBLEM 


There has been a considerable amount of bombast in re- 
cent issues of school papers and other publications related 
to ‘‘our work.’’ It seems that several writers have at last 
found the ‘‘salvation for the deaf in industrial training.’’ 
They have found that trades training is a panacea for all of 
our ills. Some time ago they went so far as to announce that 
the ‘‘battle of the century is now at hand.’’ They fired the 
shot, ’twas heard ’round the world, but with an effect that 
must be dissatisfying to these ‘‘ would-be warriors.’’ No one 
seems to want to fight; there has been little or no response 
to this verbal bombardment. This very lack of response 
indicates one of two things: Either no problem exists, or 
the problem is apparent, is recognized as such, and has 
existed for some time. Since there has been no return fire 
of either heavy or light artillery, perhaps a few ‘‘flares’’ 
would not be amiss. 

This problem does not date from either the Ohio Conven- 
tion or from the memorable address which Professor Pater- 
son delivered at the Faribault Convention in 1929. The 
problem of trades training versus theoretical learning has 
existed for ages. It exists now among primitive peoples, it 
exists in the general field of education, and it exists in the 
special field of the education of the deaf. The only people 
who ever developed into a purely industrial nation perished 
and left but little to posterity—the Phoenicians. Skilled ar- 
tisans, inventors of the phonetic alphabet, they were unable 
to cope with changing circumstances and disappeared from 
the face of the earth. An old proverb teaches us that that 
which is true of nations is also true of individuals. 

Writers have often referred to the well-equipped ‘‘trade 
schools’’ in the large city, but they see only the physical 
plant. They seem to have neglected the curricula of these 
schools. They make no mention of the fact that every one 
of these fine schools has found industrial training in itself 
inadequate, and that each year they are giving more time 
to the academic. The pendulum took a wide swing. It is 
slowly but surely coming to rest at a median point—trade 
schools are giving more time to the academic; purely aca- 
demic schools are giving more time to industrial training. 
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All leading educators agree that a pupil’s time in school is 
far too short to prepare him for life, and that at best, trade 
schools can be nothing more or less than prevocational 
schools. 

Henry Ford, a very practical man, has found that purely 
trade schools are not feasible. According to a letter the 
writer received some two years ago, his school in the east 
is not a trade school, but merely a school for homeless boys 
where trades are taught as part of the regular school work. 
His school in Michigan is an apprentice shop; applicants 
are admitted as apprentices, not as students, and even then 
they must meet certain educational requirements before 
they are admitted. 

The problem then is not a problem of ejection of one 
form of education and the consequent injection of another 
form, nor is it primarily a problem of time allotment, but 
rather a problem of unification and application. We must 
decide how academic activity can be applied to industrial 
arts, how industrial arts can be applied to academic activity. 
Unification, althovgh essential for maximum efficiency, pre- 
sents a difficult problem. ‘‘Thought (on this subject) like 
the streams on the Continental Divide cannot merge but 
flows in opposite directions.’’ Skilful executives and broad- 
minded men within the ranks—not warriors—will have to 
exert every effort to bring these waters into one channel. 

Commercial and industrial teachers are wont to criticize 
the teacher of the ‘‘non-essentials.’’ They say that these 
teachers discipline the boys and girls, and make them learn 
certain words, phrases, and laws in much the same manner 
that parrots learn to mimic. This, of course, is true in some 
eases; therefore, the criticism is warranted to a certain 
extent. These critics must not, however, fail to see their own 
errors. They speak of efficiency, method, system, results. 
They are intolerant of mistakes, and in their attempt to 
ereate a skilled mechanic out of a child, they may create an 
automaton. This mechanical being may do his job skilfully 
as long as the job exists; when the job is gone, he is lost. 
Neither the trades teacher nor the academic teacher takes 
into consideration the immaturity of the child. It is here 
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contended that the mistake of the one is equal and com- 
parable to the error of the other, that the unification of the 
two branches into one school with better teachers, and better 
use of our limited time is the problem at hand, not warfare. 

The great purpose of education, then, should not be to 
teach a trade nor to teach history, but rather to teach boys 
and girls. The purpose of the elementary school is not only 
to prepare the child for later life, but to help the child live 
more fully in the immediate present; to help him do better 
those things in which he is interested and in which he 
normally engages; to help him recognize a situation and 
the importance of acting so as to adjust himself better to 
that situation. Artificial situations are not conducive to 
natural execution. Whether that situation is introduced 
into the civics class or whether it is introduced into the 
printing class makes little or no difference. The only motive 
for real learning for a youth, hearing or deaf, is ‘‘a real 
need in the present.’’ 

Adult life consists of a great variety of social and indus- 
trial activities. It is obvious that some studies taught are 
not best, and that those which function least in adult life 
may be taken from the school curricula. Recent surveys 
made by The American Telephone and Telegraph com- 
pany, by Cornell University, and by the State University of 
Wisconsin show that ‘‘general efficiency in youth leads to 
general efficiency in later life.’’ The pupil who is efficient in 
class work, the pupil who is efficient in extra-curricula ac- 
tivity, and the pupil who is efficient in the ‘‘shop’’ have 
equal chances of efficiency and success in adult life. The 
conclusions drawn from these surveys tend to show that 
generalization not specialization should be our aim in teach- 
ing. If this is true, it certainly follows that all three of 
these phases of education of the deaf are important, and 
that the curtailment or elimination of any one of them 
would take something vitally essential out of the life of 
the pupil, thereby decreasing his chances of success in 
adult life. 

It is readily admitted that we must study not merely aca- 
demic problems, but others also. The demand of the pupil 
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will be for the concrete and practical. These real experi- 
ences and actual situations exist in the English class, in the 
class in baking, and on the playground. I should say that 
in the average school for the deaf the outside activities 
of the boys and girls are most neglected, and that this is a 
more serious and immediate problem than the one raised. 
This paper would be incomplete without some mention 
of individual differences. As there is no average boy or girl, 
emphasis must be placed on standards. The standard should 
be the individual’s best, not the average of the group. 
Again both the academic and industrial departments of the 
average school have failed. A child is allowed a certain 
amount of freedom, which is usually the acceptance of the 
lesser of two evils, and he is graded upon an adult’s 
standard rather than upon his own ability and appreciation 
of the situation at hand. Although individual differences 
are talked about, little or nothing is done to remedy the 
situation. A pupil is ‘‘smart or dumb”’ to the degree in 
which he meets the geography teacher’s standard; he is 
‘‘skilled or unskilled’’ according to the standard set by 
the teacher of manual training; he is a ‘‘ weakling, sissy or 
a fine athlete’’ as shown by his prowess in athletics. No 
consideration is given to his ability in any of these various 
fields. The weak and needy are outcasts in every case. 


In CONCLUSION 


That which contributes less must yield to that which 
contributes more in the equipment of children for their 
work and play activities. Children, not carpentry or science, 
should be taught. Trade schools no longer exist as ‘‘purely’’ 
trade schools. It has been found that industrial training 
should supplement academic work, not replace it. The so- 
called humble trades, such as baking, barbering, shoe- 
repairing, are more stable and provide a better yearly in- 
come than do many trades which carry more prestige and 
a greater (temporary) salary. General education is recog- 
nized as superior to specific or specialized education (in the 
elementary school). The ability of the graduates of a school 
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to adjust themselves to social and industrial activities is the 
real test of the efficiency of the school. The graduates of 
our schools for the deaf have suffered less during the pres- 
ent depression than have graduates from public high 
schools, trade schools, and apprentice shops; consequently, 
although there is room for great improvement in our 
schools as they now exist, they have not failed to meet in 
part their obligations. That is all any school can do, ‘‘ Who- 
ever thinks a faultless piece to see, thinks what ne’er was, 
nor is nor e’er shall be... .’’ 

There is no war; there should be no war. The machinery 
of war leads to destruction not to construction. The only 
war which should be waged, should be the struggle of indi- 
viduals to unify all branches of their school, and thereby 
make it a greater force in the education of the deaf. The 
open-mindedness of men who hold the editorial reigns of 
our publications has been a great help; the open-minded- 
ness of school executives and teachers is absolutely essential 
if we are ever to approximate ‘‘unification’’ within any or 
all of our separate schools. 

ROBERT D. MORROW, 
Superintendent of the Arizona School, 
Tucson, Arizona 


INSTITUTION LIFE—ITS INFUENCE ON THE 
PERSONALITY?* 


Most deaf people have very little actual understanding 
of the conditions surrounding them. Their environment is 
made to order, and they adapt themselves to it as well as 
their individual peculiarities allow. That there should be 
misfits must be expected. These misfits have attracted the 
attention of science and the deaf have become the subject 
of valuable investigations. Few deaf people realize the total 
value of these investigations, and notice them only when 
they interfere with their freedom of action. 

One result of this scientific work has been to show that 


1An essay read at the Commencement Exercises of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, June 7, 1932. 
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there is such a thing as ‘‘a deaf mind.’’ This term is used 
to indicate certain discrepancies in the thought-life and be- 
havior of the deaf. There are many influences that may help 
to produce ‘‘a deaf mind.’’ One of the most important of 
these is ‘‘Institution Life.’’ Although other influences play 
a large part in determining how each person will respond 
to the multiplicity of stimuli comprising his environment, 
it is life in the institution that is the most telling factor in 
molding his personality. 

The environment of the institution is very different from 
any known to normal people. Let us see what a few effects 
of this environment are. Some are good, others not so good. 
Let us try to give consideration to both sides. 

Institution life impresses deaf children with the idea 
that they are living in a different world from that of normal 
people. They have little opportunity for contact with hear- 
ing persons, and they feel that they are an isolated group. 
There grows up in them a preference for the companionship 
of other deaf people. This preference is strengthened by 
their conspicuous method of communication. 

In an institution, life must necessarily be arranged for 
the convenience of the group rather than of the individual. 
This has some harmful consequences. The individual is sup- 
pressed. Originality, independence, and initiative may be 
affected. However, group life also has its advantages. It 
trains in cooperation and organization, and teaches each 
individual to work for the community. It may not produce 
leaders, but it does make good followers. 

It is often stated that the deaf are dependent on others 
and always expect things to be made easy for them. We 
must not overlook the influence of institution life in pro- 
ducing this lack of self-reliance. In the institution the 
child’s every action is carefully guided and supervised. 
While this preserves order and routine, it is detrimental to 
the development of character. It leads the child to depend 
upon others for directions and assistance instead of to un- 
dertake tasks on his own initiative and to finish them suc- 
cessfully. 

Institution life often causes the growth of intense feel- 
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ings of inferiority. These feelings may start in the home, 
where the child first realizes that he is different from his 
hearing brothers and sisters, but they increase after he en- 
ters the institution. Often they are shown mainly in his 
relationship with hearing persons, among whom he feels 
that he is an intruder. He does not feel at ease with them, 
and does not know how to talk, work, or play with them. 
The attitude of teachers and supervisors may augment these 
feelings. ‘‘Hearing persons never do those things,’’ they 
often say. Thus it is impressed on deaf children that what- 
ever a hearing person does or says must be correct. 

The deaf are especially awkward in social life among 
hearing people. If deaf children did not spend so large a 
part of their lives in institutions, the responsibility for this 
might be placed with the home. But it seems evident that 
it results largely from institutional environment. Insuf- 
ficient attention is given to the social training of the deaf. 
They are embarrassed and self-conscious among others; 
they do not know how to amuse themselves or to entertain, 
and they lack poise. This is to be regretted, for it makes it 
very difficult for them to adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment, to succeed in their work, to make friends, and to be 
happy. 

In the institution, teachers and supervisors must fill the 
place of the child’s parents. Just as, in the home, the charac- 
ter and behavior of the parents determine that of the chil- 
dren, so teachers and supervisors influence the children in 
an institution. A teacher must be more than just a teacher. 
He must be also friend, playmate, and adviser. Supervisors, 
who are with the children most of the time, must be able to 
nourish them spiritually, mentally, and physically, 

Play is one of the most important factors in the develop- 
ment of children. There is not sufficient opportunity for the 
right kind of play in the institution. True, each institution 
has play periods and playgrounds. But there are different 
kinds of play. The play provided for in the institution is 
usually mechanical and limited. The children are allowed 
to play only for an hour or two, and then they are told to 
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do something else. In the home, children usually have op- 
portunity for free and unlimited play. 

Aside from regular gymnasium classes, the children’s play 
often receives very little attention. The main concern of 
many teachers and supervisors is that their own occupation 
may not be interfered with. In the winter the children are 
crowded into playrooms where they must amuse themselves 
as best they can with no knowledge of the most common 
games. They have no pets, and few, if any, toys. 

However, in spite of these adverse influences, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the institution method is the best yet 
devised for the education of deaf children. Let us now take 
a brief look at a few favorable influences of this environ- 
ment. 

Institution life leads to the formation of regular habits. 
The children get up and go to bed, and have their meals 
regularly. All work of the institution is done by schedule, 
thus teaching them to make the most of their time. If this 
valuable aspect of institution life were coupled with a de- 
velopment of initiative, there would be little doubt of the 
superiority of the institution over the homes of many deaf 
children. 

The homes of deaf children often do not offer favorable 
surroundings. The parents may be unable to train them 
properly, to give them outdoor exercise, to feed and dress 
them, or to provide the proper medical attention. In such 
cases, the institution is the best place for them. 

In the institution the deaf child is often removed from 
the influence of mistaken kindness on the part of his par- 
ents, who strive to make up for his deafness by catering to 
his wishes. He is taught to be obedient and to respect the 
rights of others. Often he is transformed from an undis- 
ciplined and ill-mannered child to a polite and cultured 
individual. 

In the institution the child finds himself among children 
who are also handicapped. He is able to join them on equal 
terms. He can take part in games, and enjoy lectures, ser- 
mons, and programs. His association with his teachers, su- 
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pervisors, and playmates, all of whom speak to him in his 
own language, serves as a stimulus to intellectual enjoy- 
ment and improvement. 

An important source for the development of a well- 
rounded personality is the managing and staging of pro- 
grams. Every institution has organizations for its boys and 
girls, and programs are given weekly. By properly utiliz- 
ing these programs, the pupils may be taught poise, self- 
control, and assisted in developing ability for leadership. 

The superintendents have a difficult task before them— 
that of so managing their schools that they may satisfy all 
demands with the limited financial means at their disposal, 
and yet not neglect any side of the education of the chil- 
dren. They must meet and combat the lack of trained 
teachers and supervisors. Yet, in spite of these difficulties, 
improvements are being made, and efforts are under way 
to eliminate as many as possible of the influences that may 
help to produce ‘‘a deaf mind,’’ and to gain for the deaf a 
more normal place in the world of hearing people. 

GENEVA FLORENCE, 
6315 Lindsley Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas. 


AN EPIDEMIC 


The health of the child and of the adult means much in 
the normal functioning of an educational institution. That 
an epidemic is always serious is never disputed, but often 
it is just another epidemic, and the rapid succession of 
events soon leaves it far behind us. It is well to sit down 
with a pencil and make an estimate of the havoe played. 
Our school is an educational institution of three hundred 
and fifty children and about thirty teachers in residence, 
and thirty-two living out. There are about fifty-four other 
adults who play a part in the functioning of the institu- 
tion. 

A grippe epidemic in the spring of 1932 had its begin- 
ning in a few isolated cases but it gained momentum. 
Thirty-seven children were stricken on the third day and 
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they were added to the fifty that were already ill. Such a 
rapid spread of the infection was ascribed to a virulent 
type of streptococci determined by taking nose and throat 
cultures. There were such complications as pneumonia and 
ear trouble, heart conditions and kidney disturbances, and 
of course, there is always the possibility of future condi- 
tions arising as an aftermath of such a disease. 

Two hundred and fourteen of our children were ill. This 
did not include those admitted a second and third time be- 
cause of relapses or complications. Those ill spent 1,415 
days in bed, or an average of more than six days per child. 

An additional force of nine graduate nurses gave a total 
of one hundred and twenty days of service at a cost of 
$750.00. Two volunteer workers spent more than twenty- 
four days with the ill, and another gave several days of 
her time. Three maids helped with the food and cleaning 
while others replaced the ill employees; all this help at a 
cost of $369.00. Many of the emergency staff contracted the 
disease making it necessary to change the personnel several 
times. 

During this time one of the children contracted scarlet 
fever, and for over a week we lived in fear of a scarlet fe- 
ver epidemic, but fortunately the case was detected be- 
fore any contacts were made. 

Twenty individuals among the institution help spent 
one hundred and twenty days in bed or on the average of 
six days per person. Fifteen of the teachers were ill one 
hundred and four days or approximately an average of 
seven days per teacher. 

Additional expenditure for food, drugs, supplies and 
equipment was necessary. We must consider the fact that it 
costs $34,000 to run the school for one month, and it was 
a month or even longer before we began to function nor- 
mally. 

These facts, plus that of weakened vitality and indirect 
effects, make epidemics a thing to be feared and guarded 
against. MAY EDNA NEILSON, 

Teacher Nurse in the New Jersey School, 
West Trenton, N.J. 
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THE DEAF CHILD OF PRESCHOOL AGE 


How soon would you begin to educate a deaf child? This 
question is often asked us and we reply, ‘‘The sooner, the 
better.’’ If you could step into our Baby Classroom and 
see the ten little ones interested in their everyday work 
and play, you would readily see why we give the answer 
to the question above. Here, in this class, we have five girls 
and five boys who range in age from three to seven, the 
average age being four. 

‘‘But what do you do with them so young?’’ is another 
question which we are asked. Of course, we find much to 
do and sometimes more than we think they can accomplish, 
but it is surprising how much ‘‘these babies’’ can do. They 
live in the school and it doesn’t take them long to become 
accustomed to their new home and school, Their training 
begins as soon as they enter. We are an all-year school with 
the exception of a short Christmas, spring and summer va- 
cation. Each class sits with the teacher at the table in the 
dining room. There the teacher serves and supervises the 
pupils. It is wonderful how soon a child learns to handle 
his knife and fork. He soon manages them as easily and 
gracefully as grown-up folks. It is on the very day a pupil 
enters that he begins to learn. He is taught to fold and tie 
his bib. Practice on this is given in the classroom so he will 
soon become capable of doing it for himself. 

The children are given much handwork in school for we 
know if they are busy they are happy. Their school hours 
are the same as those in other schools. The pupils go to the 
classroom at nine o’clock. We have short periods so as to 
keep them interested. The day’s program is a full one and 
we have lip-reading from the very first. Of course, we be- 
gin with the simple commands such as Bow, Walk, etc., and 
they are soon eager to learn the names of objects. In teach- 
ing the commands, we use a doll, telling the pupil to have 
the doll bow, jump, fall, sit down, etc. Also, in teaching the 
parts of the body the doll comes in handy. The little ones 
love to have the doll do the commands and in so doing, you 
soon know the pupils thoroughly understand the meaning 
of the words. 

Before attempting much speech with these babies, we 
give a great deal of drill in tongue gymnastics. We also use 
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devices such as blowing out a candle, blowing a feather, 
etc., to show them the expulsion of breath. We use the 
Audi Tube daily. We have been working on the vowels (ar) 
and (00) and feel that before long most of them will be 
able to produce these vowels through the use of the Audi 
Tube, as we are sure the majority of them ‘‘hear’’ the 
sounds, although none have a great per cent of hearing. 

Our program is not made up entirely of work for, as we 
have mentioned, our periods are short in order to keep the 
children busy. We have marching, and playing games such 
as Follow the Leader. One game in which they delight, 
and in which they also lip-read their names is Bouncing 
the Ball and calling a pupil’s name. This holds their at- 
tention for as soon as one’s name is called, he jumps and 
tries to catch the ball. Then, we have a sand table in the 
corner of the room to which they are allowed to go when 
they have finished their handwork. As this is a construc- 
tive age, the pupils seem to have the idea for they are al- 
ways constructing in the sand. 

Wednesday afternoons, are Our Visiting Days. On that 
day the babies are looking forward to the time for their 
parents to come. They are expecting Mother, and some 
times Father (if he can get away), for they are dressed 
up in their Sunday clothes. The parents come soon after 
the pupils have returned to the afternoon session and thus 
they observe the school work. In this way the parents also 
learn just how their little deaf children are started in their 
education. This is of great value for then the parents can 
continue our methods when the pupils are at home on va- 
cations. We have only short vacations, for then the pupils 
do not lose time, and it is so easy for a deaf child to forget. 

Outside of school, the housemothers, who are all hearing 
persons, talk to the pupils just as if they were their moth- 
ers. On the playground the children romp and play but are 
never out of sight of the housemother. After they have 
been with us about six years, they usually enter a school 
for the hard of hearing or a public day-school. 

ELIZABETH R. HECTOR, 
Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE USE OF THE LECTOMETER IN THE TESTING 
OF THE HEARING AND THE DEAF"* 


The present investigation has been made in an effort to 
meet two problems, namely that of: 

(1) A comparison of hearing and deaf children by a test 
which is fair to both groups. 

(2) The establishment of age norms on the lectometer 
by means of which the performance of any individual may 
quickly be compared with that of the average individual 
of his age. 

The first problem, that of devising a test (one among 
others) which could be used in comparing the ability of 
the deaf with that of the hearing child, is of vital im- 
portance to psychologists and teachers interested in the edu- 
cational problems of the deaf. In order to give the deaf a 
fair chance, all measures involving language and verbal 
instruction must be excluded. 

The lectometer,? a testing instrument designed by Max F. 
Meyer, seemed to meet the requirements of the problem. 
The task imposed by the instrument forces the subject to 
copy a series of patterns of dots from a row of blocks onto 
a row of corresponding tablets made up of tumbler switches. 
This is an extremely simple kinaesthetice task and the criti- 
eal source of sensory guidance is visual. To perform the 
task rapidly, the subject must look at the blocks. 

From one to five dots are painted on each block and 
these are arranged in two horizontal rows to represent some 
letter of the New York point blind alphabet. The tablets 
are each equipped with 6 tumbler switches arranged in two 
horizontal rows. The bottom row of dots must be copied on 
the top row of switches and vice versa. Each pattern con- 
sists of five blocks. When the pattern of a block is cor- 
rectly copied a small white lamp lights up over the tablet 
on which the copying has been done. If there is an error 


*The writers wish to thank Miss Julia M. Connery and Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein of Central Institute for the Deaf, Miss Pearl Herdman 
of Gallaudet School, and Mr. W. A. Godbey of Shepard School, for 
their cooperation in this investigation. 

?'Valentine, Willard and Meyer, Max F., ‘‘A Description of the 
Lectometer and the Reliability of Lectometer Scores,’? Journal of 
General Psychology, 1930, Vol. iv, pp. 407-415. 
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made in copying, a red lamp lights up and continues to 
signal until a correction is made. 

The score is measured in the number of half-seconds it 
takes for a subject to make two copyings of an arrange- 
ment of five such blocks successfully. It is time, therefore, 
which is measured. 

The second problem is of interest to anyone using the 
lectometer tests for comparing the performance of any in- 
dividual with the average individual of his age. By means 
of age norms he can compute a lectometer time quotient 
for the individual which would be of far greater significance 
than merely a record of performance time. 


METHOD 


In order to give the test to deaf children, there had to 
be a slight change in method. Instructions had to be non- 
verbal instead of verbal, as they were given by Meyer and 
Valentine. 

Children were shown the start switch and it was turned 
on. Closing the start switch accomplished two things: 

(1) It raised a shutter which covered the five blocks. 

(2) It started the clock. 

The movements of the hand of the clock had to be pointed 
out to the deaf child as he could not hear the ticking. 

The blocks used for the explanatory test were Etc., P, 
J, V, Q. A eardboard stencil was made to represent this 
arrangement of dots. The cardboard used to make the sten- 
cil was green on one side and white on the other. The pat- 
tern was made by cutting holes in the cardboard about the 
size of the dots. 

Each child was shown the arrangement of dots on the 
block and allowed to compare it with the exact reproduc- 
tion of holes on the green side of the cardboard stencil by 
pointing his finger at corresponding dots. Then the stencil 
was turned up and over to the white side and placed over 
the tablets of switches. The subject was made to throw the 
correct switches for the first block and to see the white 
light. 

The same procedure was followed for the second block. 
The stencil was always turned and the change in the posi- 
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tion of the dots (the up-down reversal) was pointed out to 
the child. If the child being tested was not getting the re- 
versal clearly, the stencil was carefully used throughout 
the sample test for all five blocks. If, however, he seemed 
to understand, an effort was made to deprive him of the 
stencil before he completed all five blocks. 

When an error was made so that the red lamp was 
lighted, the tester immediately pointed to the light, shook 
his head negatively, and took the child’s finger and turned 
off the incorrect switch. 

When all five blocks were correctly copied the experi- 
menter showed the child that all the white lights were 
burning and that the clock had stopped. 

The next step was to permit the child to copy the five 
blocks of the sample without the help of the stencil. If help 
was needed, the tester showed him the stencil pattern and 
turned over the stencil as a reminder that a reversal was 
required. 

This preliminary instruction was always given indi- 
vidually but with young children, it was found that better 
results were obtained if another child was in the room as 
a contestant when the testing started. 

Here another difficulty developed, due to the fact that 
scores were recorded in half-seconds. Both the young hear- 
ing and deaf children associated a large number with ex- 
cellent performance and the experimenter could not ex- 
plain why the child with the smallest number won. In or- 
der to clarify this and produce the best results by means 
of competition, two toy autos were placed on a race track 
calibrated to fit the time scores and the tester set the auto 
to represent the child’s racing speed after five blocks were 
correctly copied. 

The tests consisted of six patterns, each made up of five 
blocks. Blocks spelling words of five letters were put into 
the five platform groups of mercury cups for the tests. 
They were given in the following order: 

Test I. WORDS Test IV. RELAY 


Test II. BEGIN Test V. ROCKY 
Test III. ZEBRA Test VI. MOUTH 
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The words used had no significance, other than that of 
being an aid to the tester in remembering the order of the 
blocks and patterns. Valentine has shown that there is no 
significant difference in the difficulty of the blocks as meas- 
ured by the number of errors made on each. 

The score for each test is the sum of the time in half 
seconds it takes a subject for two copyings of the five blocks 
making up the pattern. The score for each of the six tests 
is recorded and then the worst score is discarded. This 
eliminates one score which may be high, due to a confusion 
of the subject after the test has started. 

The final score is the average time taken for the best five 
scores. This is an index of the average time in half-sec- 
onds it takes an individual for two copyings of a series of 
five blocks. 

The lectometer test, using the non-verbal method of in- 
struction, was given first to sixty deaf children at Central 
Institute for the Deaf. These children ranged in age from 
five to twenty years and scores were computed for them. 

The next results were obtained by giving the test to one 
hundred hearing children in the first and second grades of 
one of the public schools of St. Louis, using the non-verbal 
method of instruction. 

In order to supplement the number of cases of deaf chil- 
dren, the lectometer test was then given in a publie day- 
school for the deaf. 


RESULTS 
Part I 


Results of the average scores for the deaf children were 
computed for age groups. Then results were computed for 
the hearing children who followed the non-verbal method 
of instruction. These results indicated that there was no 
marked difference in performance on the lectometer be- 
tween the hearing and the deaf. 

These scores were then compared with the scores ob- 
tained on hearing children using the verbal method of in- 
struction and again there was essentially no difference. 
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TABLE I 
Deaf Children Hearing Children 
Age in Years No. Cases Av. Score No. Cases Av. Score 

5- 6 7 254 15 269 
6-7 7 271 38 275 
7- 8 14 190 51 208 
8- 9 12 176 37 169 
9-10 7 102 14 150 
10-11 11 123 13 116 
11-12 9 100 16 105 
12-13 18 105 17 95 
13-14 16 93 21 87 
14-15 6 85 27 84 
15-16 8 77 39 82 
16-17 5 80 72 79 
17-18 5 79 84 66 
18-19 2 62 129 65 
19-20 5 81 123 59 
20-21 110 57 
21+ 445 59 
Total 132 1251 


Table I and Figure 1 show this comparison of the deaf 
and hearing, the latter without distinction of method, verbal 
or non-verbal, for the various age groups. 

The five-year-old children indicate superior performance 
to the six-year-olds in both groups. This is due to the fact 
that the lectometer test seems to reach an age limit at six 
years. Only superior five-year-olds can complete the test; 
most five-year-olds do not get the notion of a reversal, and 
the testing must be discontinued. Consequently, the five- 
year-old scores represent those of a selected group. How- 
ever, the record of the six-year-olds is the average of an 
unselected group of all the children tested. 

The first marked difference between the deaf and hear- 
ing children is at the age level of nine years. This can 
probably be explained by the small number of eases of deaf 
children of this age. 

At the age of nineteen the curve for the deaf children 
shows a marked increase in time. This is due, no doubt, to 
the fact that these deaf children tested, still in elementary 
schools, were somewhat retarded mentally. 

At all other ages the performance of the two groups is 
very similar, At times the deaf are superior, and at other 
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Figure 1 


Comparison of Average Scores of Deaf and Hearing 
on Lectometer 


levels the hearing are superior, but these differences are 
never very great. 


In order to compare ability on the lectometer with other 
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measures of intelligence or achievement, various correla- 
tions were made. The hearing children tested in the public 
schools had been given a Binet-Simon test and correlations 
were computed between I.Q. and lectometer scores for the 
age levels of 6, 7 and 8 years on this group. Correlations 
were negative because a high time score on the lectometer 
indicates poor performance. 


Age = 6 years N = 27 r = —.58 
Age = 7 years N = 41 r= —47 
Age = 8 years N = 23 r= —.57 


These correlations indicate that there is a relationship 
which exists between intelligence as measured by the Binet 
test and performance on the lectometer, but the correla- 
tions are not high enough to warrant the use of lectometer 
scores to predict intelligence quotients. 

In the public school in which the lectometer test was 
given, promotion in the lower grades was supposed to be 
solely dependent upon ability in reading. Children were 
promoted four times per school year. They could not pass 
to the next quarter’s work until the reading requirements 
for the quarter in which they were placed were estimated 
by the teacher to have been fulfilled. If there was a great 
deal of absence, these children were excluded from the 
study. 

Since the lectometer (Latin, lectum, read) depends upon 
skill in reading a pattern of dots and reproducing it, 
we decided to measure the relationship between ability to 
copy the lectometer patterns and promotion in this school, 
which was supposed to be based upon word-reading 
ability. 

Due to the number of cases which had to be discarded 
because of absence, due to the fact that all quarters of 
work were not represented at the time of the test, and due 
to the fact that one large group of children had just en- 
tered school and there was not yet an opportunity for pro- 
motion, correlations could only be computed for three 
groups. These results show: 

In Grade I-4, which means the last quarter of the first 
grade, there is a correlation of .22 between progress in 
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school and lectometer performance, as indicated by six- 
teen cases. 


Grade II-2 N = 18 > = 16 
Grade ITI-3 N = 22 B= 4G 

These results merely show that the relationship is even 
less than that existing between I.Q. and lectometer per- 
formance. This indicates, then, either that the lectometer 
cannot be used to predict word-reading ability, or that per- 
haps something more than word-reading ability determined 
the promotion of these children. 

In order to compare lectometer performance of indi- 
viduals with the teacher’s opinion of the ability of the chil- 
dren in reading, the teachers were asked to rate their pu- 
pils on an A, B, C scale as to reading ability. A study of 
these ratings revealed the following results: 

(1) Twenty-five per cent of the children whose lectome- 
ter scores show a longer performance time than the aver- 
age for their age, received a rating of A from their teach- 
ers in reading. 

(2) Forty per cent of the children showing inferior abil- 
ity in performance of the lectometer test as indicated by 
the average performance for their age level, received a rat- 
ing of B in reading, which meant average performance. 

(3) Forty per cent who were inferior on the lectometer 
received a C in reading from the teacher which indicates 
ability below average. 

It seemed that the teachers were very reluctant about 
giving a C score. Although in percentage, results indicate 
that the relationship was the same for a rating of B and C, 
the number of cases is very different. Thirty-four children 
were rated A in reading, 50 were rated B, and only 20 
were rated C in reading by their teachers. 

The deaf children in the private school were given the 
New Stanford Achievement Test, Form V, in an effort to 
measure the amount of educational retardation and the 
subjects in which greatest concentration were needed. Using 
these data, correlations were computed between educational 
quotients as determined by the Stanford Test and time quo- 
tients as measured by the lectometer test. On a basis of 
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fifty-two cases, a correlation coefficient of .88 was obtained. 
This shows that the relationship between achievement in 
school work and ability to perform the task imposed by the 
lectometer is low, as measured by the scores of the deaf 
children. 

In summary the results of this part of the investigation 
show that: 

(1) The lectometer test can successfully be given to deaf 
children without verbal instruction. 

(2) Using the non-verbal method of instruction, the test 
can also be presented to hearing children and the results 
show that there is no marked difference between the two 
groups. 

(3) Seores of the group learning to perform the tasks 
imposed by the lectometer following the non-verbal method 
do not differ from scores obtained by other investigators 
who used verbal instructions. 

(4) The lowest age at which all children can learn to 
copy the pattern with a reversal, is six years. This age 
limit is the same for hearing and deaf children. 

(5) Lectometer scores correlate higher with the Binet 
Intelligence Test than they do (a) with the Stanford 
Achievement, (b) with progress in school dependent upon 
reading ability, or (c) with teachers’ estimates of reading 
ability. None of these correlations are high enough to be of 
value prognostically. 


Part II 


With no great differences between the deaf and hearing 
in ability to do the task imposed by the lectometer, the 
scores for those groups could be combined and a curve show- 
ing age norms could be made. This curve, based on 1,359 
cases, does not show the irregularities due to too few cases. 

When this curve of lectometer performance was actually 
plotted, it was decided to smooth it further by applying a 
mathematical formula. The equation of a hyperbola was 
used. The curve was plotted, using months as units on the 
base line and half-seconds along the vertical line. 
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The following formula was then found to fit the data 
best : 


M-A 

S is one variable and represents score units which are 
half-seconds. C is a constant and was assumed to be 30. B 
is also a constant and was taken as 6,200. M is the age in 
months, which is the other variable. A, age constant, is as- 
sumed to be 48. 

Using this formula, the values were substituted for M, 
and S was solved for each age level to be plotted on the 
eurve. For this computation the formula was used in this 
form: 

6,200 
M - 48 

These computed values were then placed on the graph 
and are represented by the curve in Figure 2. The points 
plotted on Figure 2 represent the values actually obtained 
from the data, which shows that the computed curve is al- 
most identical with the curve showing actual results ob- 
tained from the data. The values plotted are shown in 
Table IJ. 


=30+ 


TABLE II 
Age Norms for Lectometer 
Av. Score Computed 
Age Group No. Cases in 1% See. Score 
6- 7 43 279 288 
7- 8 64 204 202 
8- 9 48 172 157 
9-10 21 134 133 
10-11 22 115 116 
11-13 58 99 99 
13-15 70 87 84 
15-18 212 74 73 
18-21 376 61 64 
Adult 21+ 445 59 59 


If we apply the formula to the score of an individual we 
ean solve for his mental age in months. For this application 
the formula is used in this form: 
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FIGURE 2 
Age Norms Showing Lectometer Performance ' 


Let us assume, for example, that a child made a score of L 
140 half-seconds in the lectometer test. Using the above for- i 


mula we would solve for the mental age of the child, 
6,200 6,200 


=e 4 = 4 4 h le 
M 140 — 30 + 48 110 +48 = 56 +48 = 104 monthsor8 yrs. 8 mos. 
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If this child has a chronological age of 8-0, his lectometer 
time quotient could be computed by dividing his mental 
age on the lectometer by his chronological age. In this case 


104 
6 * 108 lectometer time quotient. This indicates that 


this child is a little better in lectometer performance than 
the average child of his chronological age. 

As another example, let us take a score of 75. Substituting 
in the formula, we get— 


6,200 6,200 


M Wil 138+48=186 months or 15 yrs., 6 mos. 


~ 75-30 
Let us suppose this individual is 18 years old. Then his 
186 
lectometer time quotient is 316 ~ 86, which is an index 


of performance time on the lectometer which is longer than 
that of the average person 18 years of age. 

In summary to this part of the problem, it may be noted 
that: 

(1) Age norms of lectometer scores, when plotted, may 
be replaced by a hyperbolic curve. 

(2) The performance of any individual, deaf or hearing, 
on the lectometer may be compared with the average per- 
formance of other individuals. 

(3) By means of the mathematical formula, one can 
easily determine the lectometer (mental) age of any indi- 
vidual. The ratio of this mental age to the chronological age 
can then be computed and a lectometer time quotient will 
be the result. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


(1) This study shows that by using the lectometer we 
may compare the deaf and the hearing. Instruction may 
be verbal or non-verbal, but the scores are essentially the 
same, and the same for deaf and hearing. 

(2) Age norms show that the test reaches only the supe- 
rior five-year-old child. From six years on, the test can be 
given to all. There is an improvement in lectometer per- 
formance with increasing age. 
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(3) Inasmuch as we are interested in finding tests ap- 
plicable to the deaf, this test enables us to estimate a deaf 
individual’s ability in a performance where the use of his 
eyes plays an important, probably the chief, réle. 

HELEN F. SCHICK, 
Research Psychologist, Central Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

AND 
MAX F. MEYER, 

Research Professor of Psychology, 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST-YEAR VOCABU- ‘ 
LARIES OF THE PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


I 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


A. Purpose 


The chief purpose of this study is to find out what words \ 
are taught during the first year in the various schools for 
the deaf in the United States, and to suggest a basic first- 
year vocabulary. 

Such data when gathered, tabulated and analyzed, would 
serve as a guide to vocabulary building for teachers of the 
deaf, such as Gates does for teachers of hearing children 
From such a guide, primers could be written and tests con- 
structed. Furthermore, the study would be an aid to sys- 
tematic grading and standardization. 


B. Method of Collecting Data 


All previous investigations of vocabularies have been of 
the direct type, ie., an observer (usually one or both par- 
ents), either records all the voluntary remarks of a child 
over a certain length of time or he engages him in conver- 
sation and records the words used in his responses. Writers 4 


1Gates, Arthur I, ‘‘A Reading Vocabulary For Primary Grades.’’ 
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who have used the conversation method of measuring chil- 
dren’s vocabularies are the Brandenburgs,? Nice,’ Bate- 
man,* the Whipples,> and many others. Recently, David 
and Rosa Katz have published the result of their recorded 
conversations with their two sons but their analysis is one 
of function rather than content. Doran has gathered the 
data of the vocabularies of preschool children published 
prior to 1907.° Pelsma recorded the vocabulary of his own 
daughter three weeks prior to her second, third, and fourth 
birthdays, daily until her birthday.’ In this same study he 
summarizes all the references on children’s vocabularies up 
to the time of his writing (1910). 
This direct measure of vocabularies was neither feasible 
. nor desirable when the purpose of this study is considered. 
The questionnaire method seemed the only way to obtain 
the desired data. After considering what information would 
be necessary and valuable in a study such as this, seven 
questions were formulated. These, together with a brief ex- 
planation of the nature and purpose of the study, form the 


; questionnaire as it was sent to the schools. A copy follows: 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

At the conference on the Problems of the Deaf, held in Wash- 
> ington, D.C., January 1928, under the auspices of the National Re- 


search Council, Dr. Rudolf Pintner suggested forty problems, more 
or less interrelated, concerning the education of the deaf. 

For a number of years the Vibro-Tactile Research Laboratory has 
been carrying on investigations involving a number of these ques- 
tions. One of our present problems is the comparative study of the 
vocabularies used in the schools for the deaf during the first year of 
instruction. As Dr. Pintner pointed out, research of this sort is 
‘“laborious and costly and cannot be undertaken by the individual 
research worker unaided.’’ Hence, this Laboratory has begun the task 
of collecting data, but the validity of the conclusions drawn from the 
data will depend upon the extent to which they are representative of 
all the American schools for the deaf. Therefore, we are asking for 
the generous cooperation of every superintendent and first-year teacher 
in the various schools for the deaf. 


? Brandenburg, G. C., and Brandenburg, J., Pedagogical Seminary 
XXIII (1916), 14-29. 

* Nice, M. M., Pedagogical Seminary, XXVITI (1920), 166-177. 

‘Bateman, W. G., Pedagogical Seminary, XXIII (1916), 211-240. 

* Whipple, G. M., and Mrs. G. M., Pedagogical Seminary, XVI 
(1909), 1-22. 

*Doran, E. W., Pedagogical Seminary, XIV (1907). 

*Pelsma, John R., Pedagogical Seminary, XVII (1910), 328-369. 
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Specifically, we should like the following data from your school: 

1. A list of the words the children can speak. (Average Ist year 

2, Ais of the words the children can lip-read. (Average 1st year 

3. ree of the words the children can write. (Average 1st year 

4, A ise of the words the children can read in print. (Average Ist 
year class) 

5. If possible, please send a yearbook or hectograph book typical 
of the work of a beginning class. 

6. Are any textbooks used? If so, piease list them. 

7. Average age of your first year group. 

This questionnaire was sent to the superintendents and 
principals of all the public and private schools for the deaf 
in the United States, both residential and day-schools. 
These last two groups constituted the majority of schools 
for the deaf in the United States at the time this study was 
made. There were then 200 schools, nineteen of which were 
denominational and private. The remaining 181 were di- 
vided as follows: Sixty-four public residential schools and 
117 public day-schools.® 

The day-schools present quite a different problem from 
that of the public residential schools, so that the material 
received from them will have to be treated separately at 
some other time. Only two private schools responded so 
this group has also been eliminated. 

The ANNALS listed sixty-four public residential schools. 
However, six of these were in reality only branches of the 
large state schools; the branch department caring for the 
blind and the colored. As their enrollment is so small and 
the race factor is brought in, they were omitted. Omitting 
Gallaudet College, which would naturally not be included 
in a first-grade survey, we had fifty-seven public residen- 
tial schools for deaf white children. 

Through follow-up letters, replies were received from 
fifty of the fifty-seven schools. This high return assures us 
of reliable data. The enrollment of these fifty schools repre- 
sented 83.21% of the total enrollment of the sixty-four 
public residential schools and 86% of the fifty-seven major 
schools mentioned above.® 


§ ANNALS, Vol. LXXIV (1929), pp. 6-7. 
°Tbid., pp. 8-9. 
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As will be noticed, the questionnaire called for four dis- 
tinct kinds of vocabularies. The importance of this will be 
seen aS we advance as there cannot be any standardization 
of grading, nor establishing of norms until we know not 
only what words are taught but how they are taught. 

Lip-reading—or more correctly, speech-reading—is the 
favored method of building up a deaf child’s vocabulary.” 
By way of explanation to the layman, lip-reading is the art 
of understanding what a speaker says by watching the 
movements of his face and throat—particularly the move- 
ments of the lips. It becomes the medium through which 
the deaf child learns what is wanted of him and what is 
going on around him. It corresponds to the hearing child’s 
comprehension vocabulary which of course greatly ante- 
dates his speaking vocabulary and always remains ahead 
of his working vocabulary. 


C. Analysis of Data 


This material was tabulated and classified as it was re- 
ceived from the various schools.?? 

Previous investigators of children’s vocabularies have 
used various methods of recording their data. There seems 
to be a good deal of disagreement on the part of investiga- 
tors as to whether the inflections of the various parts of 
speech should be counted as separate words or not. The 
Whipples, in their investigation, counted all such variants 
on the ground that psychologically they were distinct words 
which the child had acquired.?? However, the method which 
seems to have gained the most adherents is that of Bate- 
man.* His rules for counting words, as quoted by Me- 
Carthy” are: 


Although speech-reading is the more favored term, lip-reading 
will be used throughout this paper to avoid possible confusion with 
““speech.’? 

This study was begun in the Vibro-Tactile Laboratory while the 
latter was under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. Their aid is gratefully acknowledged. 

2 Whipple, G. M., and Mrs. G. M., loc. cit. 

® Bateman, W. G., loc. cit. 

“McCarthy, Dorothea, ‘‘Language Development of the Preschool 
Child’’ (1930). 
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. Include no proper nouns. 

. Include no plural form unless the singular was not used. 

. Include all forms of pronouns. 

. Include no variants of verbs or of adjectives unless they are 
from a different root. 

. The same word may be listed more than once according to its 
grammatical use; ie., if a word is used as a noun and also as a 
verb, it is included twice. 


De 


Gates used practically the same rules and as the results 
were to be compared with his list it was advisable to tabu- 
late the material in the same way.” 

The report from each school was tabulated by the parts 
of speech according to the methods by which each indi- 
vidual word was taught. Thus the following data were 
found: 


. The frequency of appearance of each word. 

. The frequency of appearance of each method. 

. The number and percentage of each part of speech. 
. The number of different words. 

. The total number of words. 


co be 


The importance of each word (in terms of frequency of 
appearance) was obtained in terms of a composite score 
and a corresponding rank. 


D. Reliability of Data 


This study fortunately escapes the usual sources of un- 
reliability which most investigators have encountered, 
namely, too few eases (usually the responses of only one 
or two children have been studied), and the method of 
eliciting the exact words which the child knows. The chief 
source of error which suggests itself in this study is the 
question of reliability of the lists as sent in by the various 
schools. No doubt some teachers did not include every sin- 
gle word which had been presented to the child in some 
way. But by our obtaining four lists from every school 
(or as many as there were methods used), we greatly less- 
ened the chance omission of any words. Furthermore, with 
one or two exceptions, the lists were prepared with great 
care, as evinced by their form. These lists were usually 
compiled by the teacher in charge of the class and sent to 


% Gates, Arthur I., ‘‘A Reading Vocabulary for Primary Grades.’’ 
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the superintendent’s office ; thence to the Laboratory. Since 
each school naturally wanted to make a good showing when 
the study was published, the error would probably be in 
the opposite direction, 7.e., the claiming of too large a vo- 
eabulary. 
II 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 
A. Size of Vocabularies 


Range of Vocabulary.—Upon analysis we find a total of 
25,227 words taught. This number does not, of course, rep- 
resent different words. It is the aggregate of all words 
taught in all schools and by all methods. Of these 25,227, 
6,355 were taught for speech, 9,027 for lip-reading, 5,721 
for writing and 4,124 for print-reading. 

The actual number of different words represented by 
these figures are: 558 nouns, 179 verbs, and 241 adjectives, 
prepositions, etc., or a grand total of 978 different words. 

The variation in the size of the vocabularies of the schools 
is enormous. The largest speech vocabulary contains 433 
words and the smallest has only twenty-five words. Simi- 
larly, the lip-reading vocabulary ranges from a maximum 
of 459 to a minimum of fifty-four. The written and print- 
reading vocabularies range from 433 to zero. The number 
of words taught by each school will be found in Table I. 

Discussion of Methods——The questionnaire called for 


TABLE II 
METHODS AND NUMBER OF SCHOOLS USING EACH 
Methods - Number Per Cent 
ox v—* 14 
O X V — (p) 20 40 
Ox v 2 4 
O X V (p) 13 26 
Ox — 0 0 
O X — (p) 4 8 
OX 0 0 
O X (p) 4 8 


*O X V — are symbols arbitrarily adopted to represent speech 
(O), lip-reading (X), written (V) and print-reading (—) words. 
They will be used in the tables as a matter of convenience. 

The (p) following the symbols stands for ‘‘part,’’ #.e., the schools 
thus designated use all the methods indicated by the symbols but not 
equally. Usually the lip-reading vocabulary exceeds the others. 
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TABLE I 
LENGTH OF VOCABULARIES OF EACH SCHOOL 
Lip- Print- 

School Speech Reading Written Reading Total 
A 58 144 57 0 259 
B 103 154 103 103 463 
C 87 210 93 167 557 
D 57 128 57 25 267 
E 124 145 93 93 455 
F 51 124 51 0 226 
G 104 210 104 0 418 
H 53 122 39 0 214 
I 192 200 200 0 592 
J 416 416 416 416 1664 
K 152 169 152 0 473 
L 100 100 100 100 400 
M 281 459 281 281 1302 
N 186 221 186 186 779 
O 105 190 75 69 439 
P 277 277 277 277 1108 
Q 165 216 0 0 381 
R 40 85 0 17 142 
Ss 25 60 29 0 114 
dy 112 149 112 57 430 
U 69 132 132 0 333 
V 44 99 0 0 143 
WwW 74 148 0 146 368 
x 108 152 60 41 361 
Eg 119 161 161 0 441 
Z 163 215 164 66 608 
Aa 98 145 99 119 461 
Ba 181 177 712 
Ca 27 150 0 59 236 
Da 25 54 25 81 185 
Ea 76 184 76 51 387 
Fa 104 188 104 0 396 
Ga 167 167 167 0 501 
Ha 62 144 62 0 268 
Ta 433 433 433 433 1732 
Ja 125 173 102 82 482 
Ka 135 184 0 0 319 
La 230 230 230 230 920 
Ma 49 130 44 30 253 
Na 92 145 92 0 329 
Oa 155 266 155 0 576 
Pa 79 169 79 48 375 
Qa 122 220 0 0 342 
Ra 79 79 79 0 237 
Sa 76 173 76 0 325 
Ta 109 109 109 109 436 
Ua 281 281 281 281 1124 
Va 96 167 96 87 446 
Wa 159 205 159 159 682 


Xa 134 164 134 134 566 
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four distinct types of vocabularies, 7.e., types in the sense 
that their mode of presentation was different or the child’s 
response occurred in a different manner. All the data have 
been analyzed separately as to these four forms. 

Table II shows the number of schools using each method 
and to what extent. Seven schools, or fourteen per cent of 
the group studied, teach all four methods together, 7.¢., their 
four vocabularies are identical. Forty per cent more use 
all four methods but do not develop the vocabularies equal- 
ly. Usually the lip-reading vocabulary exceeds the others. 
Thus over half of the schools (54%) teach speech, lip- 
reading, writing and print-reading during the first year. 

Four per cent use speech, lip-reading and writing exclu- 
sively and equally, while an additional twenty-six per cent 
use these three methods unequally. 

Hight per cent use speech, lip-reading and reading, and 
a final eight per cent use only speech and lip-reading. 
These data are summarized in Table II. 

Relation of Methods Used and Size of Vocabularies.— 
Upon studying Table I we find that the twenty-seven 
schools using all four methods hold the first ten rankings 
based on size of vocabularies. Six of the second ten are also 
in this group, six of the third ten, two of the fourth ten 
and three of the fifth, 7.e., twenty-two of the first thirty 
ranks are held by schools using all four methods. 

The remaining twenty-three schools using two and three 
methods have decidedly smaller vocabularies. More than 
fifty per cent of them fall in the last twenty rankings. 

Relation of Length of School Year to Length of Vocabu- 
lary.—The length of the school year varies with the loca- 


TABLE III 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR 
Number of Weeks Number of Schools 
32 1 
34 2 
36 14 
1 
38 10 
39 6 
40 15 


1 
Average 38 50 
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tion and type of institution. The southern schools usually 
have a short term because the children are needed to help 
in the fields during the spring and fall months. 

One school runs continuously all year. The others have 
terms varying from thirty-two weeks to forty. The aver- 
age term is thirty-eight weeks. The range and frequency 
are shown in Table ITI. 

By correlating the total vocabulary of each school and 
the length of the school year we get a correlation of + .37. 

Relation of Age of Pupils to Length of Vocabulary.— 
The questionnaire asked for the average age of the first- 
year class. However, different schools interpret the term 
‘‘first year’’ in different ways. Some schools have kinder- 
garten and preparatory years which prepare for the ‘‘first 
year’’ which then is the actual third year in school. 

Only one school included its kindergarten, or rather its 
nursery, group. 

The average ages of the first-year pupils ranged from 
three and a half years to eleven years with a median age 
of seven. 

By ranking the total vocabularies according to length, 
and correlating them with the average ages, we get a posi- 
tive correlation of .65. 

Relation of Use of Textbooks to Size of Vocabularies.— 
The final question on the questionnaire was: ‘‘Are any 
textbooks used? If so, please list them.’’ 

Thirty-eight schools replied that they did not use text- 
books of any kind; nine schools use primers—mostly writ- 
ten by teachers of the deaf. One school puts ‘‘easy primers 
into the hands of the children the last month.’’ One school 
did not reply to this question. 

However, reading in itself, is taught in more than nine 
schools as shown in Table II; here we find thirty-one 
schools listed as teaching print-reading. Instead of a regular 
text, these schools use charts and materials prepared by the 
teachers. 

So far the analysis has been limited to the size of the vo- 
eabularies in relation to various other factors. Apart from 
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voeabulary size, investigators have always been interested 
in the parts of speech contained in a child’s vocabulary and 
the relative frequency of the various grammatical forms. 
The vocabularies will now be considered from this point of 
view. 


B. Analysis by Parts of Speech 


The lists contained 558 nouns, 179 verbs and 184 adjec- 
tives, 86 adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions, and 21 
pronouns, making a total vocabulary of 978 different words. 
Expressed in percentages this means that 57.1% of the total 
vocabulary are nouns, 18.3% are verbs, 18.8% are adjec- 
tives, 3.7% are adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions, and 
2.1% are pronouns. 

In combining Gates’ First and Second Five Hundred 
words we find that he has included in these first one thou- 
sand words, 475 nouns, 242 verbs, 129 adjectives, 110 ad- 
verbs, prepositions and conjunctions, 40 pronouns and 4 in- 
terjections. Table IV compares the two vocabularies as to 
parts of speech expressed in terms of percentages.*® 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF GATES’ VOCABULARY AND VOCABULARY 
OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Schools 
Part of for Deaf ; Gates’ 
Speech Vocabulary* Vocabulary t 
Nouns 57.1 47.5 
Verbs 18.3 24.2 
Adjectives 18.8 12.9 
Adverbs 
Conjunctions 
Prepositions 3.7 11.0 
Pronouns 2.1 + 
Interjections 0 A 
Total 100 100 


* Basis of 978 words. 

t Basis of 1,000 words. 

McCarthy, in her study of preschool children, found that 
four-and-a-half year olds use 38.8% nouns, 25.5% verbs, 
13.4% adjectives, 12.3% adverbs, prepositions and conjune- 


16 Gates, Arthur I., ‘‘A Reading Vocabulary for Primary Grades.’’ 
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tions, and 5.7% pronouns. These figures are based on total 
number of different words used.” 

When the percentages are figured on the basis of the 
total vocabulary, 7.e., all the words taught in all the schools 
by all methods, the percentage of nouns increases to 60.6% ; 
verbs drop to 15.7% ; adjectives remain almost constant at 
18.1%; adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions drop to 
2.5% and pronouns increase to 3.1%. Table V shows these 
figures compared with McCarthy’s figures for eighteen- 
months-old children and for four-and-a-half-year olds when 
the total number of words used was the basis for the per- 
centages.7® 

TABLE V 


CoMPARISON OF McCArRTHY’S PERCENTAGES 
Schools for 


Parts of the Deaf 18 mos. old 4% yrs. old 
Speech Vocabulary Vocabulary Vocabulary 
Nouns 60.6 50 19.3 
Verbs 15.7 13.9 25.1 
Adjectives 18.1 9.6 15.2 
Adverbs 

Conjunctions 

Prepositions 2.5 8.4 17.9 
Pronouns 3.1 10.3 20.5 
Miscellaneous 7.9 2 
Total 100 100.1 100 


These figures and their significance will be discussed in 
the next chapter. 

In addition to size and grammatical form of vocabularies, 
the actual content is of great importance. The analysis of 
the data from this point of view will be treated next. 

(To be continued) 
MARNE LAURITSEN GROFF, 
3341 North 16 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


™ McCarthy, Dorothea, ‘‘Language Development of the Preschool 
Child,’’ p. 118. 
Ibid., p. 114. 
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ARE WE SO VERY DIFFERENT? 


Hasn’t a teacher of the deaf often been heard to say, 
‘*T saw such a splendid piece of work being carried out in 
the public school, but of course it would be impossible for 
us to do it’’? We grant that some things cannot be success- 
fully executed, but surely there is much we can adapt. 

The following unit of work was conducted in the New 
Jersey School with a group of twelve primary pupils. Six 
of these became deaf between five and seven years of age 
and six had partial hearing. The project covered the short 
period of seventeen days. By way of preparation a trip to 
the American Indian Exhibit in the State Museum was 
taken. The display of jewelry, pottery, handiwork and im- 
plements of the American Indian aroused curiosity which 
was not entirely satisfied by the guide’s explanation. We 
learned that the State Museum will gladly lend material to 
be used in these studies and we were fortunate in securing 
the following: Charts of Indian implements, Indian dwell- 
ings, and arrowheads, together with pictures for classroom 
use. When the pupils began to study these, they became 
eager to have an exhibit of their own, and decided to con- 
struct a wigwam. At first it appeared that the project would 
take the form of a sand-table display but a wigwam large 
enough to play in was the result. For this purpose, sum- 
mer biankets were secured from the household department 
and poles were provided by the horticultural department. 
The wigwam was placed in the corner of the room offering 
the greatest freedom for pupil activity. 

‘“What do you want to know about the Indians?’’ was 
the question thrown out as a stimulus for live language 
work. ‘‘How will we find the answers to these questions?”’ 
came next. The pupils suggested asking the guide at the 
State Museum when they wrote their note of thanks. After 
some discussion they realized that these questions could 
easily be solved by reading. This caused a more vital interest 
in reading for it was a tool to serve their purpose. The 
primary reading material in our school library did not offer 
enough information on the subject so a trip to the city 
library proved profitable. 

The librarian and her aides gladly placed Indian stories 
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and pictures at the children’s disposal. These could not be 
borrowed, however, because the school was outside the city 
limits, but through the city librarian’s cooperation with the 
county librarian books and pictures were finally secured for 
classroom use. 

Factual and recreative reading soon started activities. A 
description of an Indian war dance provided leads for con- 
nected language, constructing a drum and the teaching of 
the Indian war dance by the physical training instructor. 
In this connection the children felt the need for construct- 
ing a fire in front of the wigwam. They gathered materials 
during the recess and lunch periods and with the assistance 
. of the electrician and the teachers-in-training a fire was de- 
vised which looked most realistic. 

After school hours the boys in the group began searching 
‘for Indian implements. A hammerhead and arrowheads re- 
sembling the ones on the charts were found. These were 
labelled like the museum articles. 

Teachers and officers of the department offered Indian 
costumes and relics which formed a nucleus for the room 
museum. 

Invitations were sent to classes in the intermediate and 
primary departments to visit our exhibit. The social value 
of the project alone made it worth while. The pupils met and 
learned the names of all the intermediate department teach- 
ers and officers with whom they seldom come in contact. 
They became better acquainted with the pupils by acting 
as guides in their museum, reviewing the materials with each 
new group of visitors. 

The visiting pupils were encouraged to send in any con- 
nected language about the project and these were compiled 
in attractive book form during the art periods. 

A film, ‘‘The Little Weaver,’’ was borrowed from the 
museum and enjoyed by the primary classes. A part of the 
story was later dramatized by the kindergarten group, so 
that even the youngest pupils derived some definite informa- 
tion. 

An outline in terms of subject matter follows. 
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. Vocabulary 


Twenty-two new common nouns 

Thirteen new names of teachers of the intermediate 
department 

A dozen Indian names 

New expressions learned by reading letters of thanks 
written by older pupils 


. Speech 


All new vocabulary syllabification and accent 

Stories read orally for inflection 

Songs 

. Lip-reading 

Articles in the schoolroom museum 

Objects in the pictures 

Selecting pictures from oral descriptions 

Story of the ‘‘Little Weaver’’ given entirely from 
lip-reading 

. Trips 

To the State Museum 

To the City Library 

To an intermediate department schoolroom to see a 
miniature wigwam 


. Connected language 
Topics on the-three trips 
Description of an Indian war dance 
Description of a totem pole 
Descriptive museum labels for the objects 
Retelling the story of the film shown 
Letters home explaining the exhibit 
Notes of thanks to 
the city librarian 
the museum guide 
the horticultural department 
the exhibitors 
Invitations: Three types written to the primary 
classes according to their reading ability 
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Type A 
Boys and Girls. 
Come to the movies Monday. 
Miss ——————’s class. 
Type B 
(Included a heading and closing) 
At School 


January 25, 1932. 
Dear Boys and Girls, 
Please come to see the Indian picture next Monday. 
From your little playmates in 
Miss ——————’s class. 


Type C 
At School 
January 25, 1932. 
Dear Friends, 
We borrowed an Indian moving picture from the museum. 
We invite you to see the picture next Monday at 10:30. 
From the pupils of Miss —-——————’s class. 


6. Arithmetic 


Indian number stories 

Finding specified pages in Indian story books 

Measurement of materials used in construction work 

U. S. money. Interest in nickels because of the Indian 
head ; dates 


7. Construction 


Drum 
Wigwam 
Fire 
Bow 


8. Drawing 

Unprinted newspaper designed to cover supports for 
wigwam 

Indian war dance illustrated 

Totem pole 

Indian rug design 

Borders for Indian booklet pages 

Illustrating stories and incidents 

Wigwams 

Placement of material on pages and on the bulletin 
board 

Scene of material as background for the photograph 
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10. 


12. 


13. 
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. Acoustic 


Indian stories read over the radio-ear machine 
Rhythm 


Song—‘‘This Is How the Big Tall Indian Beats His 
Drum’’ 


Informal Reading Test 


Six types of reading test were used; all based on the 
Indian project 
True and false statements 
Matching words and pictures 
Multiple choice 
Competition 
Direct question and answers 
Following directions 


Schoolroom Museum Articles 


Totem pole 
Charts—Implements 
Arrowheads 
Dwellings 
Pictures from the State Museum and the County 
Library 
Indian coat 
Indian portrait 
Arrow case 
Papoose case 
Knife case 
Wampum belt 
Eskimo totem pole 
Indian rug 
Chief Two Guns White Calf’s signature on a card 
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14, Educational Outcomes 


a. 


b. 


More cooperation among the members of the class. 
A wide acquaintance with other members of our 
school. 


. A practical experience in acting as hosts and host- 


esses when people came to enjoy the project. 


. A social need for talking freely, so as to share our 


interests. 


. A practical stimulus for creating a desire to read 


fluently. 


. Drill work in all academic subjects was motivated 


as the class saw their needs so that they could pro- 
ceed with their project. 


. Ability to adjust and adapt materials at hand to 


accomplish a desired end. 


. An ability to handle materials more skilfully. 
. An appreciation of the fact that all people may 


contribute to the pleasure of others. 
A desire to study what other people do. 


15. Following Units. 


The topic suggested for the following unit was 
‘‘Colonial People’’ or as the children expressed it, 
‘‘How did the white people live when they came to 
live among the Indians?’’ This subject was taken in 
detail during the month of February and was most 
timely because of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Celebration. Secondly, ‘‘Where did these white 
people come from?’’ This led to our present study of 
‘‘The Land of Windmills.’’ 

The public school system is encouraging its teachers to 
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earry out worth-while projects. Do we have to be so very 
different because of our pupils’ limitations? 


MARGARET A. BURNS, 
Instructor in the New Jersey School, 
West Trenton, NJ. 


PRESCHOOL NEEDS OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN—THE DEAF 
PARTICULARLY? 


The first effort in a quest by the writer for information 
as to the preschool training needs of handicapped children 
was directed toward learning what literature already ex- 
isted. As is well known, there has been a vast amount of 
writing on the education of both the blind and the deaf, 
and there is a fairly voluminous body of literature relating 
to the education of the deaf-blind; but on the preschool 
questions, as related to these groups, surprisingly little can 
be found. Questionnaires were sent to schools for the deaf 
and for the blind throughout the United States asking, 
among other things, what circulars, pamphlets or books are 
sent to inquiring parents of prospective pupils. Practically 
all the schools use their printed reports for that purpose, 
and some of these contain very valuable information ad- 
dressed to parents on the care of their handicapped chil- 
dren before school age. A few schools issue handbooks or 
circulars in addition, which are even more useful to par- 
ents, and this practice is very much to be commended. 

Replies received from schools for the deaf indicate that 
at least 80 per cent of such schools send reports or hand- 
books to parents who have little deaf children whom they 
intend to send to school in the course of time. This applies 
more particularly to residential schools. A large number of 
such publications were furnished for consideration. Two or 
three are especially worthy of mention. Probably the best 
known of all is ‘‘What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought 


1This is an abstract of material from the writer’s forthcoming 
booklet on the preschool problem of handicapped children, including 
the blind, the deaf and the deaf-blind. 
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to Know,’’ by John Dutton Wright, and published by the 
Wright Oral School in New York City. As this is now out of 
print, it has been replaced by another, ‘‘The Little Deaf 
Child,’? by the same author and publishers. A third is 
‘‘The Education of Robert, a Deaf Boy,’’ by the late Dr. 
J. W. Jones, and published by the Ohio School for the 
Deaf in Columbus. These little books should be in every 
home where there is a young deaf child to be educated, as 
they will furnish great inspiration to parents, besides much 
valuable information. 

As the preschool period naturally extends from birth, or 
more pertinently in the deaf child’s case from the time he 
becomes deaf if not born so, until the age of school admis- 
sion, an effort was made to ascertain clearly the generally 
accepted admission age and the views of authorities as to 
any changes in the admission age that they considered nec- 
essary or advisable. A majority of the schools from which 
answers were received on this point admit pupils at six 
years of age, nearly 25 per cent admit at seven, and almost 
the same proportion at five. A smailer number of schools 
admit pupils occasionally at four, and a few schools even 
as young as three years of age. 

A number of school heads state that the ‘‘legal age’’ is 
six, or seven as the case may be, but confess that they fre- 
quently take pupils younger, which indicates that laws of 
this type should be revised. 

The thought of the profession as to the best admission 
age has changed greatly since the early days, and is still 
changing. The earlier professional literature, notably early 
Reports of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
now the American School for the Deaf, in Hartford, Conn., 
made reference to the desirability of having pupils enter 
school after they reached some degree of maturity, ten 
or twelve then seeming to have been considered a very sat- 
isfactory entrance age; and writers in the earlier volumes 
of the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, now pub- 
lished under the modernized title, ‘‘The American Annals 
of the Deaf,’’ voiced somewhat similar views. A well known 
and successful primary teacher of the deaf only thirty years 
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ago expressed a plea in favor of the deaf child’s mind 
‘‘lying fallow for its first eight years.’”? 

Probably few educators of the deaf would subscribe to 
the above view to-day. Its writer, however, was rather hold- 
ing a brief for manual instruction as opposed to oral in- 
struction for the deaf, and, since an effort is now being 
made to teach practically all deaf children to speak and 
read speech on the lips, the view is becoming more and more 
pronounced that, for this purpose, within reasonable limits, 
the earlier the start the better. The Second Conference on 
Problems of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, under the 
auspices of the National Research Council, in Washington, 
D.C., in February, 1929, and also the White House Child 
Health Conference, in November, 1930, even recommended 
the establishment, for experimental purposes, of a nursery 
school where deaf children should be admitted between the 
ages of one and five or six. It was not the thought of the 
proponents of this plan that formal grade work should be 
taken up before the deaf child is six years old, but it was 
felt that, if the beginnings of speech and language were 
given to him, and an intensive course in sense training, 
rhythm work, and play, he would be better fitted to make 
speed when real schoolroom activities began. 

Of schools from which answers were received to the ques- 
tion as to whether a younger admission age than six was 
favored if there were suitable facilities and sufficient funds 
to take care of younger children, fully three-fourths an- 
swered in the affirmative, the ages of five and four being 
about equally favored by the majority. A smaller number 
preferred the age of three, and a still smaller number would 
like to try the nursery school idea, admitting at two years 
of age or even younger. Geographically considered it is 
noticeable that the sentiment favorable to a lowered admis- 
sion age is most prevalent in the East. The New England 
schools, especially, admit pupils very young. 

Although the above represents the concensus of views of 
leading American authorities now living, as far as answers 


2 Mott, Alice J., ‘The Ninth Year of a Deaf Child’s Life,’’ Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Minnesota, p. 12. 
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to questionnaires indicated, it should be here noted that the 
late Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, while he was at the head of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, in Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, was quoted as having been opposed to admitting 
pupils younger than seven years of age. A discussion of 
the subject, in which he participated, occurred during the 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf in Belleville, Ontario, in 1923.8 

Those in charge of schools were asked in what points of 
home training pupils seemed most lacking on entrance, 
and this will be of interest to parents of little deaf children. 
It was found that not sufficient attention is given at home 
to sense training and development of mental alertness. Some 
children are ‘‘spoiled’’ by their home people, allowed to 
have their own way too much, and not taught proper self- 
control or regard for the rights of others. Sometimes they 
have not been taught proper attention to their personal 
habits, how to dress and wash themselves, how to comb and 
brush their hair or wash their teeth. All these things can 
be taught at home just as well as at school, indeed better. 
The home is the proper place for the deaf child’s education 
to begin. 

In several of the states field workers have been employed, 
who go into the homes of little deaf children and advise 
parents in such things as are needful for them to know, 
about one third of the returned questionnaires answering 
in the affirmative on this point. Doubtless the need for par- 
ental guidance will become more generally recognized and 
provision made for it in most if not all the states in the not 
far distant future. 

Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, principal of the Horace Mann 
School, Boston, in an article published in the ANNALs for 
March, 1928, gives an account of what has been attempted 
in sending a teacher into the homes of little deaf children 
in and around Boston, as stated, ‘‘for two purposes: to in- 
struct the mothers in ways of reaching the children’s in- 


®*Report of the Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, 
pp. 86-88. 
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telligence; and to teach the children by the oral method.’’ 
These children, according to the account given, are visited 
by the home teacher from one to five times a week. A parent 
or other relative is always present during the visit and, by © 
observation and definite instruction, learns how to carry on 
the child’s instruction during the intervals between the 
visits. The children thus reached in their homes are four 
years of age and younger. The funds available for this pur- 
pose are from the endowment which was given for the Sarah 
Fuller Home for Little Children Who Cannot Hear and 
used by it until it suspended operation in 1925. 

The Wright Oral School in New York City has prepared 
a Home Correspondence Course for parents of deaf chil- 
dren. This is a line of activity that might well be taken up 
in other states for parents that have the preparation and 
leisure to follow it with profit. Anything that will prevent 
the early years of a deaf child from being all but wasted or 
lost is worth while. Normal children get the most valuable 
part of their education during their first five years before 
they start to school at all. Deaf children should not be left 
to do nothing but vegetate during that most plastic period 
of their lives. It is true that they should grow up into 
‘‘healthy animals’’ during the preschool period, but it is 
better still for them to arrive at the threshold of school 
life healthy children in mind and body, and the mental 
retardation inevitable to their handicap reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


To PARENTS 


Parents of little deaf children have a heavy responsi- 
bility, yet it is not a thing to shake heads over helplessly 
and leave to others who are considered better fitted. There 
are parts of your deaf child’s education that you can ac- 
complish better than anyone else. This applies chiefly, of 
course, to his preschool education. 

Start simply and naturally. Treat him just as if he were 
a normal child. If you have other children who car hear, 
bring him up just like one of them. Do not humor him or 
require others to give up to him in everything. Teach him 
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that life is a game of equal give and take. Punish him 
gently if he misbehaves, but make sure that he understands. 
Even better than to punish for wrongdoing is to reward 
for doing well, a truism applicable to all children. Love 
him, play with him, have him with you as you go about 
your work, and teach him how to work. Only do not spoil 
him or give him so much attention as to exaggerate his ideas 
of self-importance. 

He should romp and play much with other children and 
be taught the rules of the game so that he will not try to 
take advantage and thus make them dislike to have him 
with them. Send him out of doors to play and exercise. Keep 
him moving and developing his lungs and muscles. For in- 
door entertainment provide him with plenty of picture 
books and kindergarten games. Have him match colors, 
draw pictures, and try all sorts of little tests of skill. Do 
all you can to develop his sense of humor and of sports- 
manship. Teach him kindness to animals, and love of flowers, 
trees, birds and all Nature. 

Above all, talk to him, using just simple words at first, 
not long sentences, always making sure that he is watching 
your face. Make him understand that everything has a 
name and by watching your face closely enough he ean dis- 
tinguish one name from another. This will so excite his in- 
terest that it will become a game with him and make it 
easy for you to hold his interest longer. Thus you can de- 
velop concentration, which is the great secret of successful 
teaching. But do not prolong it till he becomes tired and 
listless, or, worse still, cross, as that simply lowers concen- 
tration power. Be careful not to exaggerate the motion of 
your lips or other features in speaking to him. Speak 
naturally but rather slowly at first. 

After he has learned to understand the names of many 
things and persons about the home, when he sees them on 
your lips, begin to teach him a few actions in the same 
way, as eat, drink, run, fall, jump, laugh, ery, illustrating 
each yourself as you say the word, and having him perform 
it after you. In this way he can soon begin to learn the 
meaning of simple sentences when spoken to him. Do not 
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expect him to be able to speak the words himself after you. 
This may come later but should be no part of your first at- 
tempts with him. It takes much greater skill to teach speech 
to a little deaf child who has never spoken, than it does to 
teach him to understand words spoken on your lips, and 
it is a question whether it would be wise for you to attempt 
it to any great extent without first taking a course of train- 
ing from an expert yourself. 

Of course, if he did not become deaf until after he had 
learned to talk, your treatment of him will be different. Then 
you must devote every effort to having him retain his speech 
and at the same time learn to read the words he already 
knows on your lips, as previously explained. Talk to him a 
great deal, though in short simple sentences, and keep him 
talking to you, in as natural tones as possible. 

There are many helps which parents ean get if desirous 
of studying more deeply into the subject. Besides the books 
mentioned and others, there are magazines devoted to the 
education and welfare of the deaf, such as the Volta Review, 
published by the Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C., and the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. These, while some of the 
matter in them is on the technical order, contain many 
home helps that will be appreciated by parents of deaf chil- 
dren. Then, in the residential schools in nearly every state, 
school papers are published containing matter of interest 
to parents of pupils. 

Parents should write to the superintendent of their state 
school for the deaf and ask for whatever free literature and 
helps the school has to send out, or if there is either a resi- 
dential or day-school for the deaf near their own home, they 
should visit it and find out at first-hand many of the things 
they will want to know about such schools, and what more 
to do to have their child ready when it is time for him to 
enter school. 

WALTER M. KILPATRICK, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


THE GALLAUDET COLLEGE SUMMER 
SESSION 


Although many summer courses are offered every year 
in various parts of the country for hearing teachers of the 
deaf, none ever has been provided specifically for the large 
group of deaf teachers. The idea of holding a summer school 
at Gallaudet College for deaf teachers has been discussed 
for a number of years. Among the first to suggest such a 
plan were Mr. Tom L. Anderson and Dr. J. Schuyler Long, 
of the Iowa School. The idea was discussed later at meetings 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

At first it seemed to the authorities of Gallaudet College 
that a summer session held in the rather hot climate of 
Washington and so far from many of the schools employ- 
ing large numbers of deaf teachers might not be practical. 
However, the Bicentennial Celebration in Washington, and 
the meeting of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
scheduled for June at Gallaudet, offered a favorable oppor- 
tunity for teachers to attend a summer session at Gallaudet 
in 1932. 

A tentative program was arranged by Dr. Hall during the 
past winter, a description of the proposed plan was sent out 
to all deaf teachers who could be located, and a very en- 
couraging response was received. After more than thirty 
teachers had signified their intention of attending the school, 
a definite program for a four weeks’ session was decided 
upon. The courses offered and the instructors giving them 
were as follows: 


Educational Psychology, by Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, of Gal- 
laudet College 

Principles of Education, by Mr. Sam B. Craig, principal of the 
Kendall School 

The Teaching of English, by Mr. Arthur P. Buchanan, principal in 
the Texas School 

The Teaching of Mathematics, by Mr. Barton Sensenig, principal 
of the Advanced Department of the Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. 
Air 

The Use of the Library for Deaf Pupils, by Miss Edith M. Nelson, 
assistant professor, Gallaudet College 

Sports and Coaching, by Professor Frederick H. Hughes, in ange 
of men’s athletics, Gallaudet College 


A minimum schedule of three courses was required of each 
student, the courses in Educational Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education being required, and the third course 
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being elective. A fourth course could be elected if desired. 
Classes were arranged in fifty-five minute periods five days 
a week, making a total of twenty class hours for each course 
during the session. 

The summer session began on June 20, immediately fol- 
lowing the Alumni Reunion, with a total registration of 
forty-three students. The students were housed in the Col- 
lege dormitories, and meals were served to the whole group 
in one dining room. Another dining room was converted into 
a library of reference books pertaining to the courses being 
given, with a small section of recent fiction, biography, and 
current periodicals. All of the classes were scheduled during 
morning hours, leaving the afternoons and evenings free for 
study and recreation. Many of the students made frequent 
use of the College swimming pools and tennis courts, which 
were reserved for their use. Those students in Washington 
for the first time had ample opportunity to visit points of 
interest in the city, and those who had been there before 
met old friends and found many new things to see. One 
group of students, with the help of Miss Nelson, even found 
time to publish a weekly mimeographed newspaper of sum- 
mer school events. 

Both students and teachers showed great interest and en- 
thusiasm in their work throughout the session. A consider- 
able amount of work had to be done in ashort time, but there 
were no complaints, all the students being anxious to do all 
they could in the time available. The teachers met many old 
friends and former pupils, and made many new friends; the 
students felt that the courses would help them improve their 
teaching technique and advance them in their profession. 
Everyone concerned felt that what had started as a new 
experiment had proved to be entirely successful and profit- 
able. Special thanks are due to the two teachers who came 
from outside schools. Mr. Buchanan and his family motored 
to Gallaudet from Texas for the summer session, and Mr. 
Sensenig postponed a trip to Europe so that he could take 
part. 

The courses of the summer session were completed on 
July 15, and certificates were awarded to the students by 
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Dr. Percival Hall at a brief closing exercise on July 16. 
Short addresses by Professor Fusfeld of the faculty and 
Dr. Thomas F.. Fox of the student body completed the pro- 
gram. All credits received by students at the summer ses- 
sion will be accepted by the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf as credits toward teacher 
certificates. 

A list of the names of those attending the summer session 
and the schools in which they teach follows: 


Arkansas: Miss Margaret Hauberg, James M. Smith, Nathan Zim- 
ble 

Connecticut: Miss Marie C. Marino, James A. Sullivan 

Florida: William H. Grow, Miss Lalla Wilson 

Gallaudet College: Frederick H. Hughes 

Illinois: Miss Grace L. Davis, William A. Johnson, David Mudgett, 
James N. Orman, Frederick W. Schoneman 

Indiana: Miss Elizabeth L. Moss 

Kendall School: John G. O’Brien 

Kentucky: James F. Royster, Jr. 

Louisiana: Gervais Gaiennie, Mrs. Lillian Gaiennie, Miss Ruby 
Moore 

Michigan: Mrs. Helen J. Austin, Miss Velma 8. Brassel 

Mississippi: Charles J. Falk, Uriel C. Jones, Andrew J. Sullivan 

Missouri: Mrs. Marie P. Davidson, Peter T. Hughes 

New Jersey: Hans P. Hansen, Kenneth Murphy 

New York Institution: Dr. Thomas F. Fox 

North Carolina: Odie W. Underhill 

Ohio: Lewis C. LaFountain, Miss Katherine Toskey, Miss M. 
Ethelburga Zell 

Rhode Island: Abram Cohen 

St. Joseph’s, N.Y.: John P. Kirby 

Tennessee: William H. Chambers 

Texas: Mrs. Lettie W. Davis, Robert L. Davis, William H. Davis, 
William M. Davis 

Western Pennsylvania: Miss Doris M. Myers 

Unattached: Miss Geneva Florence, Howard T. Hofsteater 


PERCIVAL HALL, JR., 
Instructor at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 
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SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIFE 


The complexities of modern life have brought a demand 
for the study of family life and of the social factors that 
influence the family. The mode of living has been, and is, 
changing, and practically every variation has left an effect 
upon the family. The progressive family has been defined 
as being the one most adaptable to outside changes and in- 
fluences, and to its own limitations. Thus, the standard of 
living of the family is determined by its economical stand- 
ing, and its social life by its ability to become adapted to the 
demands and needs of society. With the constant changes 
and increasing complexities of modern life, it is becoming 
more and more difficult for the average family to adapt it- 
self satisfactorily. There is a recognized need for study of 
family problems, and the logical sequence is to throw the 
responsibility upon the schools. 

In the early days of our country, the family had little 
connection with the school. A knowledge of the three R’s 
was sufficient for the business then carried on, and the 
social and economic factors almost entirely evolved around 
the home. Boys learned how to cut down trees, clear and 
cultivate the land, make harness, fix wagons, tell signs of 
the weather, and to do other work necessary at a pioneer 
home. Girls learned to cook, sew, make clothes, and to per- 
form the different kinds of housework. At night some mem- 
ber of the family would probably read aloud from the Serip- 
tures or some other book; personal narratives often con- 
tained much of historical value. In the pioneer home, espe- 
cially in New England, emphasis was placed upon dis- 
cipline, honesty, virtues, and character training. 

The present time finds that the economic and social aspects 
of the pioneer family, generally speaking, have disappeared. 
There is no longer the necessity of wresting a living from so 
stern a nature. There is a greater connection with the school. 
The school has absorbed many of the economic and social 
factors formerly part of the home. Instead of learning a 
trade at home, the child learns it at school. His social nature, 
once centering in the home, is being broadened by his con- 
nection with school activities and by his constant associa- 
tion with other children. Parents give less and less time to 
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their children’s training and education, and ask that the 
school take over the responsibility. 

Why this apparent indifference on the part of parents 
toward their children? Although many reasons have been 
given, only a few of the outstanding will be mentioned here. 
However, it is difficult to assign the most important reasons, 
as changes are constantly going on in the forces that in- 
fluence the family, and a good reason to-day may not be 
a valid one applying to to-morrow’s problem. With facts and 
results accumulated in the past, it is easier to solve the 
present difficulties of the family and to pave the way for 
the future. The family is treated as a social institution and 
research should be aimed toward its conservation. Educa- 
tion is evidently the most logical means toward this end. 

Many forces have influenced the family, either for better 
or for worse. These forces have been inside as well as outside. 
During the past century, the increasing economic freedom 
of woman has enabled her to secure employment in factories 
and in the professions, often to the neglect of her family 
duties. Families living in crowded industrial centers fre- 
quently meet low standards of living, and it is sometimes 
necessary for each individual member to work in order to 
contribute to the family income. Lack of proper recreation 
is another serious obstacle to family life, especially to the 
young. On the outside, social pressure in the form of fash- 
ion, conventional behavior, and supposedly popular stand- 
ards, keeps the family dissatisfied. 

Thus, in the face of so many problems and changes due 
to the modern complexities of life, it is natural that parents 
leave the training and education in the hands of the school. 
They believe the superior facilities developed by the school 
will give their children a better education than they them- 
selves had. Large appropriations made toward the support 
of the public school system demonstrate the extent of their 
faith in this respect. However, it is well known that the 
school cannot act alone. The activities of the school and the 
home are so intertwined that some sort of cooperation is 
needed. Already efforts have been made to bring about 
closer harmony between the school and the home. We find 
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that the parent-teacher organizations tend to promote this 
interest between the two. Other efforts with the same object 
in view have been the invitation to parents to observe the 
work done in the classroom and the issuance of reports upon 
the child’s progress. 

At this point, the relationship between the school and the 
parents of deaf children comes into consideration. Parents 
of deaf children throw more responsibility upon the school 
than do parents of normal children. This is because deaf 
children are handicapped, and need special methods of in- 
struction and training. They send their children to schools 
especially established to educate and train deaf children. 
They leave their children at school for periods often as long 
as the entire school year, and in so doing, lose personal con- 
tact with them. 

Thus, it will be seen that the school for the deaf takes 
over more of the home responsibility than does the primary 
or secondary school. The ‘‘home life’’ of the deaf child is 
almost entirely confined to the institution which has him 
under its wing. He is subjected to the same discipline, play, 
recreation, study, and moral training as are expected to be 
found in the average home. He receives expert attention 
and, therefore, a more scientific and uniform regulation 
than his hearing brother under parental supervision at 
home. At an institution like the residential school for the 
deaf, regulation is more uniform in that the same rules and 
influences affect nearly all of the children, both during and 
after school hours. The public schools do little or nothing 
to regulate the life of the pupils outside the classroom, and 
on returning home they come under the care of parents 
who do not all hold the same views upon home management. 
Therefore, the home life of a group of public school chil- 
dren cannot be considered as uniform as that of an equal 
number of children in a school for the deaf. The latter 
type of school has taken over more of the social and eco- 
nomic functions of the home than has the ordinary public 
school. 

Let us take a look at the economic aspects. The school for 
the deaf places more emphasis upon the teaching of voca- 
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tional subjects designed to provide the child with the means 
for earning a living. We find buildings with shops devoted 
exclusively to the instruction of the trades, such as ear- 
pentry, shoemaking, tailoring, dressmaking, baking, and 
several others. In many eases, the shops contain equipment 
that is both complete and up-to-date. Every means is taken 
to prepare the child, sometimes even to the extent of special 
instruction in shop language. Psychology steps in to dis- 
cover the child’s ability, aptitude, and interests, and seeks 
to adapt them to one or more lines of appropriate work. 
More time is given to industrial training, the average in 
the school for the deaf being about twelve hours a week. 

Although the school for the deaf has taken up most of 
the economic and social functions of the home, there re- 
mains at least one other factor, namely, the study of the 
family itself. The deaf child is at home for about three 
months during the year. His lack of hearing makes it diffi- 
cult to know all that is taking place in the home, and his 
understanding of the family, its relationship to society as 
a whole, the budgetary system, and other family functions, 
is undoubtedly vague. It has come to the notice of the 
writer that several deaf persons who are now married have 
little knowledge of how to prepare a proper family budget. 
The budget is a time worn subject, but it is important as 
long as there are standards of living to follow. Besides, it 
is economical. The principles of economics are as much in- 
volved in the teaching of how to prepare a proper family 
budget as in teaching a trade. In other words, it is just as 
important to learn how to save $30 per month through a 
wisely prepared family disbursement as it is to acquire 
additional skill in a trade that would increase the salary 
$30 per month. 

The study of the family is offered in many of our colleges 
and universities. Numerous books pointing out its value in 
the economie, social, and political structure of society have 
been written upon the subject. The study of the family in 
its present state, is, perhaps, too technical to be included 
in the course of study in schools for the deaf. However, 
the principles could be reduced to a simplified form adapt- 
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able to the everyday affairs of the average deaf man and 


woman. 


ALFRED E. STEPHENS, 


Instructor in the Oklahoma School, 


Sulphur, Okla. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH—V? 


ComMMON EXPRESSIONS 


Getting ... growing .. . becoming 


T am getting tired. 

You are getting sleepy. 
John is getting hungry. 
James is getting angry. 
Mary is getting tall. 

Ellen is getting fat. 

Eddie is getting smart. 

My father is getting gray. 
Your collar is getting soiled. 


Robert’s coat is getting worn. 


Willie’s boots are getting too 
small. 

The horse is getting lame. 

The dog is getting cross. 


I am growing tired. 

You are becoming sleepy. 

John is growing hungry. 

James is growing angry. 

Mary is becoming tall. 

Ellen is growing fat. 

Eddie is becoming smart. 

My father is growing gray. 

Your collar is becoming 
soiled. 

Robert’s coat is becoming 
worn. 

They are growing too small. 


The horse is growing lame. 
The dog is becoming cross. 


Questions 


Are you getting tired? 
Am I getting warm? 
Is John growing sleepy? 


Is James growing angry? 

Is Mary becoming tall? 

Is Ellen growing fat? 

Are we getting smart? 

Is your father getting gray? 
Is my collar becoming soiled ? 


No, I am not getting tired. 
Yes, you are growing warm. 
No, John is not getting 
sleepy. 

Yes, he is growing angry. 
Yes, she is becoming tall. 
No, she is not getting fat. 
Yes, we are becoming smart. 
No, he is not getting gray. 
No, it is not becoming soiled. 


4Cortinued from the ANNALS for November, 1930, pp. 375-389. 
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Is your coat getting worn? 
Is the horse growing lame? 


Is the dog becoming cross? 


Is it getting dark? 
Is it getting stormy? 


Is it getting foggy? 
Is it growing cold? 
Is it growing warmer ? 


Is it getting muddy? 

Is it getting frosty? 

Are the roads growing slip- 
pery? 

Are the streets getting 
dusty ? 

Are the days becoming 
longer? 

Is it getting late? 


Beginning to get .. 


Are you beginning to get 
hungry ? 
Am I beginning to get warm? 


Are we beginning to get 
tired? 

Is John beginning to get 
cold? 

Is Jane beginning to grow 
sleepy? 

Is Willie beginning to grow 
fat? 

Is Mary beginning to get 
sick ? 

Is Eddie beginning to get 
lazy? 


Lessons in English 


Yes, it is becoming worn. 

Yes, the horse is growing 
lame. 

No, the dog is not getting 
Cross. 

No, it is not getting dark. 

Yes, it is growing a little 
stormy. 

No, it is not becoming foggy. 

No, it is not growing cold. 

Yes, it is getting a little 
warmer. 

No, it is not getting muddy. 

Yes, it is becoming frosty. 

Yes, they are becoming slip- 
pery. 

No, they are not getting 
dusty. 

Yes, they are growing longer. 


Yes, it is growing late. 


. beginning to grow 


No, I am not beginning to get 
hungry. 

Yes, you are beginning to 
get warm. 

No, we are not beginning to 
get tired. 

No, he is not beginning to get 
cold. 

Yes, she is beginning to grow 
sleepy. 

Yes, he is beginning to grow 
fat. 

No, she is not beginning to 
get sick. 

No, he is not beginning to 
grow lazy. 


Lessons in English 


Is my hair beginning to get 
gray? 

Are your shoes beginning to 
get worn? 

Is Sam’s collar beginning to 
get dirty? 

Is the dog beginning to grow 
blind? 

Is the horse beginning to 
grow lame? 

Is the cat beginning to grow 
old? 

Are the days beginning to 
get longer? 

Is it beginning to get dark? 


Is it beginning to get foggy? 

Is it beginning to grow 
warm ? 

Is it beginning to get muddy ? 

Is it beginning to get dusty? 

Is it beginning to grow cold? 

Is it beginning to grow 
stormy ? 

Is it beginning to get calmer? 

Is it beginning to get frosty? 

Is it beginning to get slip- 
pery? 

Is it beginning to get clear? 


Is it beginning to grow late? 


Is it beginning to rain? 
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Yes, it is beginning to turn 


gray. 
Yes, they are beginning to 
get worn. 
Yes it is. 


No, he is not beginning to 
grow blind. 

Yes, he is beginning to grow 
lame. 

Yes, she is beginning to grow 
old. 

Yes, they are beginning to 
get longer. 

Yes, it is beginning to get 
dark. 

No, it is not beginning to get 
foggy. 

Yes, it is beginning to grow 
warm. 

No, it is not beginning to get 
muddy. 

Yes, it is beginning to get 
dusty. 

No, it is not beginning to 
grow cold. 

Yes, it is beginning to grow 
stormy. 

Yes, it is beginning to grow 
calmer ? 

No, it is not beginning to get 
frosty ? 

Yes, it is beginning to get 
slippery. 

No, it is not beginning to get 
clear. 

Yes, it is beginning to grow 
late. 

Yes, it is beginning to rain. 
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Is it beginning to hail? 
Is it beginning to snow? 


Is it beginning to calm? 

Is it beginning to freeze? 

Is it beginning to thaw? 

Is it beginning to thunder? 

Is it beginning to lightning? 

Is the moon beginning to 
shine? 

Are the flowers beginning to 
grow? 

Is the baby beginning to ery? 

Is the dog beginning to bark? 


Are you beginning to cough? 


Are the men beginning to 
work? 


Both... and Either . 


I have both eyes and ears. 
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No, it is not beginning to hail. 

No, it is not beginning to 
snow. 

Yes, it is beginning to calm. 

Yes, it is beginning to freeze. 

No, it is not beginning to 
thaw. 

No, it is not beginning to 
thunder. 

Yes, it is beginning to light- 
ning. 

Yes, the moon is beginning to 
shine. 

Yes, they are beginning to 
erow. 

No, the baby is not beginning 
to ery. 

Yes, the dog is beginning to 
bark. 

No, I am not beginning to 
cough. 

Yes, they are starting to 
work. 


.. or Neither... nor 


I have neither horns nor wings. 
John has both a knife and a purse. 
He has neither a watch nor a bicyele. 


You are both tall and slim. 


You are neither short nor stout. 


Jane is both cold and hungry. 

She is neither tired nor sleepy. 

We can both sign and spell. 

We can neither hear nor speak. 

Mary can both draw and paint. 

She can neither sing nor dance. 

Willie likes both apples and oranges. 
He does not like either lemons or figs. 


a 
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Robert wants both a slate and a pencil. 
He wants neither a pen nor a lead pencil. 
Both John and James have watches. 
Neither Robert nor Henry has a bicycle. 
Both Ellen and Mary ean dance. 

Neither Aggie nor Sarah can swim. 
Either John or James can skate. 

Both hens and ducks lay eggs. 

Neither pigs nor goats ean fly. 


Questions 
Have I both eyes and ears? 
Yes, you have both eyes and ears. 
Is James both tall and slim? 
Yes, he is both tall and slim. 
Is Jane either cold or hungry? 
She is cold but she is not hungry. 
Does Willie like both apples and oranges? 
Yes, he likes both. 
Does Mary like either tomatoes or rhubarb? 
No, she does not like either. 
Can Ellen both draw and paint? 
Yes, she can do both. 
Can Aggie either skate or swim? 
No, she can do neither. 
Have both John and James watches? 
Yes, they both have watches. 
Has either Robert or Henry a bicycle? 
No, neither of them has a bicycle. 
Is it either raining or snowing now? 
No, it is doing neither. 
Was it wet or stormy last Sunday ? 
Yes, it was both wet and stormy. 


Too 
I am too warm. The desk is too high. 
You are too fat. The stool is too low. 
John is too tall. The pipes are too hot. 


Mary is too thin. The water is too cold. 
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My pencil is too short. The sun is too bright. 
Your hair is too long. The book is too worn. 
John’s coat is too large. The bread is too fresh. 


James’ boots are too small. § The meat is too tough. 
Willie’s collar is too tight. The tea is too strong. 


Questions 
Are you too warm? No, thank you, I am quite 
comfortable. 
Is my hair too long? No, it is all right. 
Is your coat too small? Yes, rather small. 
Is John too tall? No, he is not too tall. 
Is Mary too thin? Yes, she is a little too thin. 


Are James’ boots too tight? No, they are quite right. 
Is Willie’s collar too dirty? Yes, it is rather dirty. 


Is the desk too high ? No, it is just right. 

Are the pipes too hot? Yes, they are far too hot. 

Is the water too cold? No, it is all right. 

Is the sun too bright? Yes, it is rather bright. 

Is the bread too fresh? Yes, it is much too fresh. 

Is your tea too sweet ? No, thank you, it is quite 
right. 


Too...so... that 


It is too dark. It cannot see. 

It is so dark that I cannot see. It is too dark to see. 

It is too wet. We cannot go out. 

It is so wet that we cannot go out. It is too wet to go out. 

My pencil is too short. I cannot write with it. 

My pencil is so short that I cannot write with it. It is too 
short to write with. 

Jane’s hands are too cold. She cannot write. 

John’s boots are too tight. He cannot wear them. They are 
too tight to wear. 

The seat is too low. I cannot sit on it. 

The seat is so low that I cannot sit on it. It is too low to sit on. 

The glass is too full. I cannot carry it. 

The glass is so full that I cannot carry it. It is too full to 
carry. 
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The meat is too tough. I cannot cut it. 

The meat is so tough that I cannot cut it. It is too tough to 
cut. 

The tea is too strong. I cannot drink it. 

The tea is so strong that I cannot drink it. It is too strong 
to drink. 

The porridge is too hot. I cannot sup it. 

The porridge is so hot that I cannot sup it. It is too hot to sup. 


Enough ... Quite... Plenty 

Are you warm enough? Yes, thank you, I am quite warm. 

Is your pencil long enough? Yes, thank you, it is quite long 
enough. 

Is John’s cap large enough? No, it is not quite large enough. 

Are Mary’s hands clean enough? Yes, her hands are quite 
clean. 

Is your tea sweet enough? Yes, thank you, it is quite sweet. 

Is your porridge salt enough? No, it is not quite salt enough. 

Is your pencil sharp enough? Yes, thank you, it is all right. 

Is there enough ink in the bottle? No, it is nearly all gone. 

Is there enough coal on the fire? No, it needs some more. 

Is there enough bread on the table? Yes, there is plenty. 

Is there enough sugar in your tea? No, I would like a little 
more, please. 

Is there enough butter on your bread? Yes, thank you, there 
is quite enough. 

Have you enough covers on your bed? No, I would need some 
more on it. 

Have you enough money in your pocket? No, I would need 
a little more. 

Have you had enough to eat? Yes, thank you, I have had 
plenty. 

Have you had enough holidays? No, I would like some more 
yet. 


Too much ... too little. . . too many 
Is there too much sugar in your tea? 
No, thank you, it is all right. 
Is there too much butter on your bread? 
No, thank you, there is just enough. 
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Is there too much salt in your porridge? 
Yes, it is rather salty. 
Is there too little ink in the inkwell? 
Yes, it would need a little more in it. 
Is there too little coal on the fire? 
No, there is plenty of coal on it. 
Is there too little water in the basin? 
Yes, there is too little water in it. 
Is there too much oil in the lamp? 
No, there is not enough oil in it. 
Are there too many pupils in the class? 
Yes, there are too many in it. 
Are there too many desks in the schoolroom? 
No, there are not too many desks in it. 
Are there too many covers on your bed? 
No, there are just enough covers on it. 
Are there too many beds in the dormitory ? 
Yes, there are far too many beds in it. 
Have we had too many holidays? 
No, we have not had too many holidays. 
(To be continued.) 


W.J.STEWART, 
Mission Hall for the Adult Deaf and Dumb, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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Arizona School.—The school has just purchased a radio- 
ear which will be installed in time to be used at the opening 
of school. 

The State Survey for Handicapped Children which has 
been conducted under the supervision of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of this State has been placed in the hands of the 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. Contact is being made 
with county officials in an attempt to learn just how many 
handicapped children there are in the state. The survey 
‘ covers deaf, blind, feeble-minded and crippled. 

Provision has been made by the board of directors for two 
graduate students from the University of Arizona to assist 
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in the Vocational Department of the school for which they 
will receive maintenance. This has been brought about as a 
result of a strict economy program and lack of state funds 
for full time vocational teachers. 

In cooperation with the director of civilian rehabilitation 
the school has secured aid for two of the older deaf boys. 
One will receive training as a linotype operator and the 
other as a cabinet maker and finisher. Further aid from 
time to time for some of our older boys and giris is also 
expected 


Arkansas School_—The Mid-West Conference of Execu- 
tives of Schools for the Deaf will be held at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, October 27, 28, and 29. Members of the Con- 
ference include Executives of Schools of States bordering 
on the State of Missouri. There will be no set program, but 
each Executive will bring to the meeting problems which 
he wishes discussed. The Executives of Schools in States 
bordering Arkansas will be invited to attend. 


California School.—As the California School has in the last 
few years made such noteworthy strides in a sweeping pro- 
gram of reorganization, a review of what the authorities of 
that school have accomplished becomes a matter of general in- 
terest. Such a review is provided in the Biennial Report to 
the State Director of Education, Hon. Vierling Kersey, by 
Principal E. A. Stevenson, for the period ending June 30, 
1932. 

The main features of the report are concerned with the 
following points: 

1. One of the reasons for the great improvement in the 
functioning of the school is the fact that it now operates com- 
pletely separated from the state school for the blind. This has 
meant greater efficiency and greater relative economy in 
every way. 

2. The school must be regarded fundamentally as much an 
educational institution as the ordinary public schools. It does 
not admit children who are mentally subnormal. 

3. The average age of admission is five years, and the 
course of study is ordinarily completed in twelve years, going 
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as far as the equivalent of the second year in high school. 
4, With regard to the speech program of the school, Mr. 
Stevenson states: 


In addition to obtaining an understanding of language and subject 
matter, the deaf child must learn to use his voice mechanically and also 
to master the art of reading lips. This requires expert and thoroughly 
trained teachers on the one hand and patient, quick, and bright children 
on the other. In order that the wrong impression is not made, it is well 
to state that all deaf children cannot successfully and satisfactorily ob- 
tain this ability. Furthermore, this inability should not convey the 
thought of a slow mind. Such success is dependent on numerous fac- 
tors, such as type of deafness, time of becoming deaf, inherent men- 
tality, home environment, and type of thinking process, whether it be 
analytic or synthetic. 


5. In the final analysis the proper preparation and train- 
ing in vocational pursuits is of primary importance. 

6. The average monthly attendance for the first year of the 
biennial period was 216, for the second year it was 260, with 
total enrollments of 223 and 268, respectively. The school also 
faces a rapidly increasing waiting list, which at present num- 
bers from 75 to 110 children. 

7. A fine school morale has been attained as the result of a 
constructive arrangement and supervision of the activities of 
the pupils during their leisure time. 

8. The state director and deputy director of education 
have given the school a ready and sympathetic cooperation 
with an understanding and appreciation of its problems that 
have meant much in initiating the process of reorganization. 

9. Among the specific evidences of progress carried out in 
the two-year period are the following: 


(a) A new and carefully planned course of study, which is the result 
of two years concentrated study. It is being used by the State School 
and by all special classes for the deaf in the state. It is now being 
studied by several other states and will soon be adopted by them. 

(b) A better and stronger classification and a greater stress placed 
on language, reading, and speech. 

(c) The appointment of six additional teachers. 

(d) Increase of fifty pupils. 

(e) The remodeling of six rooms for the purpose of classroom 
teaching. 

(f) The addition of necessary equipment in the cabinet and the 
printing shops. 

(g) The organizing and systematizing of regular teaching of lan- 
guage in outside activities. In this way, the school has made a forward 
step in the full education of the deaf child. Housemothers and coun- 
sellors are now teaching at regular periods and are affording the chil- 
dren greater opportunities. Other state schools are following our lead. 

(h) The actual functioning of the vocational officer in placing the 
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deaf graduates in fields of employment. Likewise in looking after the 
general welfare of the deaf in the state. This is a most vital and 
essential endeavor. 

10. The extent of the reconstruction of the school physi- 
cally may be grasped from this paragraph of the report : 


In the way of new buildings the Department has worked carefully 
and diligently in the preparation of a building program that will ade- 
quately and satisfactorily answer the demands now evident. The com- 
ing year will see four structures of the Primary Unit completed and 
furnished at a cost of $542,000. There will be a primary cottage for 
girls capable of housing sixty children. A similar cottage for primary 
boys will have the same capacity. The third building is the Service and 
Commissary in which will be contained: (1) the dining rooms for the 
primary and academic pupils, for the faculty and officers, for the em- 
ployees; (2) central kitchen for the entire unit; (3) bakery; (4) 
general storeroom. The fourth is the primary school building. 

11. Census estimates of the general population indicate 
that the state contains at least 900 deaf children of school age 
who should be under instruction. Considering the facilities 
provided by the school at Berkeley and the nine city day- 
schools of the state, it is evident that at least 250 deaf chil- 
dren are not at school. To meet this situation the report 
urges a fulfillment of a broad program of physical accom- 
modation, the education of parents to the need of special 
education, and a more effective compulsory educational law 
for the deaf. 

12. A constructive outcome of the unified control estab- 
lished over all facilities for the education of the deaf children 
of the state—a plan unique with the state of California—has 
been the adoption of a uniform course of study and grading 
arrangement, with plans being made for agreement on equip- 
ment, teaching aids and classroom materials. Further, with 
a view to closer coordination with the day-schools, 


Heretofore very few deaf pupils who have finished the work in the 
day-school have continued their advanced work in the residential school. 
This arrangement is vital to the future preparation and success of the 
average day-school pupil. Plans are in progress by which eventually the 
day-school and the residential school will dovetail the work and make 
it possible for a continued education for all who so desire it. 


13. Among the plans urged by the report for develop- 
ment in the near future are: 

(a) The establishment of a nursery school for the deaf under the 
management of this school. 

(b) Steps to provide for the mentally deficient deaf at the Sonoma 


State Home at Eldridge. 
(c) Establishment of a training center for teachers of the deaf. 
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Kansas School._—One of last June’s graduates, a colored 
boy from Kansas City, has been admitted to Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

During the past year a radioear was installed and fine re- 
sults have been obtained through its use. 

During the summer the bake shop was newly equipped 
with gas oven and other equipment. The institution boilers 
are being equipped with heat control instruments, and 
these, together with the new chain-grate stokers installed 
last year, make the power house up-to-date. 

The sewing room will occupy other quarters this year, 
newly painted, with new lighting fixtures and equipped 
with six power machines, six foot-power machines and 
cutting table. The room will be light, airy and have suf- 
ficient floor space. 


Kentucky School_—The appropriation for salaries and 
maintenance expenses for the coming year was reduced by 
the Legislature and the Governor twenty-five per cent, but 
the school hopes to be able to have a full session since all 
expenses have been budgeted to conform to the reduced ap- 
propriation. 

With the exception of a change in the position of house- 
keeper, the school staff remains the same as last year’s. 


Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution —The new St. Jo- 
seph’s Primary Hall, recently occupied, has provided not 
only greater facilities for better work with the primary 
children, but also made possible the expansion of the high 
school and vocational departments in the main building. 
A deseription, taken from a recent number of Le Couteulz 
Leader, follows: 

‘<The new primary hall is modeled after the Georgian 
style of architecture in red tapestry brick and buff lime- 
stone, with steps leading to an attractive entrance. The ex- 
terior corresponds well with the interior, where beauty, 
simplicity and every modern facility complete an ideal 
home and school for young children. 

‘‘The main entrance gives into a lobby and hall on the 
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first floor, decorated in delicate shades of mauve and ivory. 
To the right of the entrance is a school office; to the left a 
reception room. In an attractively arranged bay window, 
facing the entrance, stands a finely executed Carrara mar- 
ble statue of St. Joseph with the Child Jesus. Ten good- 
sized, sunny classrooms, finished in oak, with large windows, 
open from the main hall; also a large dining room, where 
a number of tables, seating small groups of children, facili- 
tate the proper serving of meals. A separate wing leading 
from the dining room houses pantry and serving room, and 
avery modern kitchen, with built-in frigidaire. 

‘‘The ground floor of the kitchen wing contains store- 
rooms and a pump room, which is the mechanica! center 
of the building. The center of the ground floor is given to 
a spacious recreation room, floored in maple. Domestic sci- 
ence classroom and kitchen, dental clinic, wardrobes and 
washrooms complete this portion of the building. 

‘‘The second floor is occupied by two large dormitories, 
linen rooms, washrooms, private rooms, suite, infirmary, 
quarantine room and diet kitchen. The dormitories are a 
departure from the conventional type, being carried out in 
delicate color schemes, pale rose and nile green. The in- 
firmary consists of a ward, solarium, diet kitchen, nurse’s 
room and baths. 

‘‘ Above the center portion of the second floor there is a 
roof garden, 22 feet by 30 feet, and adjoining the roof 
garden under the main gable, a rest room. 

‘‘Throughout the interior of the building consideration 
was given chiefly in the practical arrangement of the rooms 
for the purposes for which they are to be used, and allow- 
ing the maximum of wall penetration consistent with struc- 
tural requirements, and the architecture of the exterior in 
order to provide an abundance of sunlight in all parts of 
the building. 

‘“Mr. Mortimer J. Murphy was the architect and the work 
was executed by the Linwood Construction Company.”’ 


Louisiana School_—Thirteen members of the faculty of 
this school enrolled for the Special Courses for teachers of 
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the Deaf offered in connection with the summer session of 
Louisiana State University. These courses, lasting six 
weeks, were given by Miss Lula M. Bruce, principal in the 
Kentucky School. 

Two other members of the school staff attended the Asso- 
ciation summer school at Los Angeles, one took special work 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, another attended How- 
ard College, Birmingham, Ala., and three members were en- 
rolled for the summer session at Gallaudet College. 

It is felt that an attitude of this kind on the part of the 
teachers will enable the school to render splendid service to 
the deaf children of the state. 


New Jersey School.—A complete reorganization of the 
school library facilities has been undertaken, with the in- 
stallation of a completely new and up-to-date cataloging 
system that will make quickly available for use all the 
volumes at the command of the different departments of 
the school. Completion of this task will make much more ef- 
fective the school’s book resources, which at present com- 
prise the following separate units: 


Saskatchewan School._—The School for the Deaf at Sas- 
katoon was officially opened by Hon. J. T. M. Anderson, 
Premier and Minister of Education on Friday, May 13, 
1932 in the presence of representatives of the University of 
Saskatchewan, the City of Saskatoon and many parents and 
friends of the school. The building was opened for inspec- 
tion during the afternoon. A demonstration of school work 
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preceded the address of the Minister. An exhibit of school 
work was on display in one of the classrooms. Nearly a 
thousand people crowded the halls of the building and au- 
ditorium and several hundred were turned away. 

With a view to broadening the scope of usefulness of the 
school the Department of Education has extended the up- 
per age limit to permit pupils to continue in attendance 
until they have passed their twentieth birthday. Pupils are 
eligible for admission at the age of 6 and may continue for 
fourteen years. In addition, deaf persons who have passed 
the age of 20 years may be enrolled as day pupils without 
cost. 

Emphasis of training for older pupils will be vocational. 
The vocational classes at the Saskatoon Technical Collegiate 
will again be open to deaf pupils. Older boys will be per- 
mitted to observe experiments at the College of Agriculture 
in the University of Saskatchewan. A new course in Home 
Nursing has been added to the curriculum. It will be taught 
by the school nurse and will include care of the sick in the 
home, principles of sanitation and prevention of contagion ; 
use of bandages and home remedies and infant care. 

An increased enrollment of 20 pupils is expected, mak- 
ing the total number of pupils in attendance 140, which is 
almost capacity. A few additions to the staff are contem- 
plated to care for the increase. 

During the academic year Koh’s Block-Design Test and 
the Drever-Collins Performance Test will be given to the 
pupils of the school. The Goodenough Intelligence Test will 
also be given to pupils under 13 years of age. From the data 
obtained it is hoped that classification of pupils may be 
made more nearly consistent with the abilities of pupils. 
Audiometer tests will be continued bi-monthly as hereto- 
fore. 

The course of study is being modified to follow approxi- 
mately the program outlined for the public schools in the 
province. The teachers are cooperating in this effort and 
trying out various methods of teaching to determine the 
best for the use of this particular school. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Death of Dr. McAloney.—The news of the sudden death 
on August 2, of Dr. Thomas A. McAloney, superintendent 
of the Colorado School, came as a complete shock. At this 
time we can only record deep-felt sorrow that a great leader 
has been taken from us. Friend of the blind, friend of the 
deaf, a power in work for both, a great force in his com- 
munity, he will be missed. The kindly, generous sympathy 
he had for all left more than the usual impression. He was 
one to whom all could turn for sure guidance, one in whom 
all had confidence, endowed with those superfine attributes 
that set men apart as the great leaders. 

In a later number of the ANNALS will appear a full ac- 
count of Dr. McAloney’s life and work. 


Research Work at the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
—Dr. Joseph E. Morsh, who obtained his doctor’s degree 
from Johns Hopkins University last June, has received a re- 
search fellowship from the National Research Council, of 
Washington, D.C. He will conduct research work at the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, in both Gallaudet Col- 
lege and the Kendall School, during the coming school year, 
under the direction of Dr. Knight Dunlap, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Dr. Morsh has been making extensive studies of the de- 
termination of hearing in very young children, and expects 
to continue this work to some extent. His main field, how- 
ever, for the coming year will be an investigation of the 
motor ability of the deaf. 

It is encouraging to all interested in the education and 
welfare of the deaf to know that this work will be done 
under the direction of the National Research Council as 
another step in its program of research into problems con- 
cerning the deaf. 


Otosclerosis and Its Hereditary Basis ——A mail report is- 
sued by Sctence Service, Washington, D.C., May 31, 1932, 
under the heading ‘‘One Type of Deafness Found to be 
Sex-Linked,’’ discusses the manner in which the strange 
phenomenon of otosclerosis is rooted in heredity. With per- 
mission of Science Service, we produce the item here. 


Twice as many women as men are affected with the type of deaf- 
ness known to physicians as otosclerosis. This and other facts point 
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to an hereditary origin for this physical defect, Dr. Charles B. 
Davenport, of the department of genetics, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, told a meeting of 
the Eugenics Research Association recently. 

The hereditary mechanism by which this particular type of deaf- 
ness is handed on from father to son, or more accurately from father 
to daughter, consists of two defective genes, one of which is in the 
sex-controlling chromosome. The sex-linked gene, it is thought, acts in 
some way to upset the body’s use of the bone-forming food calcium, 
while the other works directly to produce the deafness. The disease 
may also be associated with a disturbance of the pituitary gland, a 
gland which in youth and middle life exercises considerable control 
over bony changes. 

Otosclerosis is not the ordinary hardness of hearing which comes 
on in later years and which involves a destruction of the auditory 
nerve. It is a type of deafness caused by hardening of the membrane 
around the small chain of bones in the ear, causing the closing up of 
the oval window leading into the vestibule of the inner ear. It is 
usually first noticed at adolescence. 

Although otosclerosis is thought to affect only about two or three 
per thousand of the white population of the United States, a much 
higher proportion is observed among the members of the family of 
any individual who is affected with it, Dr. Davenport reported. Often 
from one quarter to one-half of such a family group are troubled 
with hardness of hearing. This strengthens the view that otosclerosis 
has a genetic basis. 

It is believed that when a father is affected with this type of 
deafness, his daughters have a much greater chance of inheriting the 
defect than his sons have. On the other hand, if the mother has it, 
more of the sons will be affected. In other words, it is what geneticists 
called a sex-linked characteristic. Where both parents are affected 
an extraordinarily high percentage of the children will be affected, 
and the marriage of first cousins from a family having a history of 
this type of deafness is especially apt to give rise to deaf children. 

In the effort to get at the origin of the trouble, Dr. Bess Lloyd 
Milles and Miss Lillian B. Frink, under the auspices of the Committee 
on Otosclerosis of the American Otological Society and with the co- 
operation of other physicians, took bodily measurements of more 
than a hundred families. It was found that the individual with oto- 
sclerosis does not differ markedly from his brothers and sisters. The 
one exception where a considerable difference was found was in the 
height of the jawbone. This is a dimension which is easily disturbed 
by hyperactivity of the pituitary gland. 


National Survey of Teachers of the Deaf—aAn item in 
the May ANNALS made announcement of a special study, 
under auspices of the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, of instructors in schools for the deaf. The 
questionnaires for the collection of the data desired for the 
study have been distributed and teachers who have not yet 
returned their blanks to the Office of Education are urged 
to do so at once. The study, an outgrowth of a recommenda- 
tion by the Second Conference on Problems of the Deaf 
held by the National Research Council in 1929, is a research 
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project intended to offer suggestions of benefit to the field 
of education of the deaf. 

The individual questions in the questionnaire, which are 
easily and quickly answered, embrace a wide range of in- 
formation pertaining particularly to the education and spe- 
cial training of teachers of the deaf. The names of in- 
dividuals or schools will not be published. The value of the 
results will depend largely upon the fullness of the response, 
and the cooperation of members of the staff of instruction } 
in schools for the deaf will help greatly in promoting this 
important study. 


Occupational Summary of Former Pupils at Margate.— 
As a study of the occupations of the deaf is always a mat- 
ter of importance to educators of the deaf, the following 
excerpt from the 1932 Summer Number of the Royal School 
Magazine—in effect the annual report of the Royal School 
for Deaf and Dumb Children, Margate, England—furnishes 
opportunity for much instructive analysis. The summary 
indicates the present status of 356 former pupils of that 
well-known institution. 


THESE INCLUDE ALL PUPILS WHO LEFT DURING THE PERIOD 1925-1931 


174 Boys AND 182 GirRLS—TOTAL 356 4 
Boys GIRLS 
Woodworkers .............. 29 Dressmakers: 44 
Bootmakers 20 Laundresses 29 
17. Domestic Servants ......... 32 
Garden and Farm Hands ... 24 Farm Workers ............. 5 
2 Required at home (domestic 
At Mechanical Dentistry ... 2 MEAEONS))) 10 
Glass Workers 1 Attending Art School ...... 1 
1 lLamp-Shade Makers........ 1 
Further training elsewhere .. 2 Gone abroad .............. 1 
In Shops or Factories ...... 13 In Training Homes......... 4 
Laborers and Casual Workers 7 Married ...............e00. 7 j 
Physically or mentally unfit . 15 Physically or mentally unfit . 18 + 
Capable but unemployed .... 16 Capable but unemployed .... 11 
174 182 
Honors for Educators of the Deaf.—The life work of two { 
distinguished educators of the deaf was accorded signal } 


recognition in June. 
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At its Commencement Exercises, June 21 of this year, 
Dartmouth College conferred upon Mr. Frank W. Booth, 
superintendent of the Nebraska School, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Pedagogy. President Ernest M. Hopkins, in 
presenting the degree, made these comments: 


Frank Walworth Booth, superintendent of the Nebraska State School 
for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Graduate of Iowa State College and throughout life a teacher and a 
director of teachers in schools for the deaf; it is frequently said and 
seldom disputed that for him who will profit by it the school of ex- 
perience may be a more fertile source of inspiration than the school 
of books. Certainly the two in combination, as in your case, are 
richer than either alone. Observant in your own boyhood of the handi- 
caps imposed upon both your parents by deafness, through 50-odd 
years you have studied and taught to enlarge the lives of those 
similarly afflicted by reducing the barriers between them and the 
hearing world. Courageous in spirit and constructive in effort for the 
establishment of more effective methods of teaching, in your profes- 
sion you have been an acknowledged leader in overcoming the inertia 
of established practice and in defeating opposition of conventional 
thought, with the result that from dependence upon the pseudo- 
language of signs the deaf have been afforded release in a command 
of the English of their hearing fellowmen, upon whose lips they can 
read it uttered and for whose ears they can enunciate it in well- 
articulated replies. I confer upon you the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy. 


Wake Forest College, North Carolina, at its last Com- 
mencement Exercises, conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters upon Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, 
superintendent of the North Carolina School. In presenting 
Mr. Goodwin for this degree, Dean D. B. Bryan had this 
to say: 


Edward McKee Goodwin, B.A. and M.A. George Peabody College. 
While teaching in the public schools of this State he sponsored legis- 
lation for the creation of a school for the deaf. In 1893 he witnessed 
the laying of the corner stone at Morganton for the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf of which he has continued as president. His 
achievement in this unique relationship has brought self-support, music, 
literature, culture into the lives of thousands who having ears, can 
not hear. His fame has furnished leadership and inspiration to other 
states of this country. A half century of humanitarian service in many 
fields and national distinction in that in which he has spent almost 
his entire life commend him for the L.H.D. degree. 


Dr. Thurman D. Kitchin, president, expressing his per- 
sonal view, has stated: ‘‘I know of no man that has rendered 
finer service than has Dr. Goodwin and we feel that the 
College honored itself in honoring Dr. Goodwin.”’ 
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Honorary Degree for Helen Keller—The conferring of 
an honorary degree by the University of Glasgow upon 
Miss Helen Keller, in recognition of her attainments, was 
an event of world-wide interest this year. The following ac- 
count, appearing in Ephphatha, for July-September, a 
church quarterly magazine for the deaf of the United King- 
dom, gives a picture of the colorful ceremony : 


Commemoration Day at the University of Glasgow was particularly 
interesting this year in that the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
(LL.D) was conferred upon Miss Helen Keller, the blind and deaf 
American authoress, who ‘‘by virtue of her own indomitable will 
overcame and emerged from the darkness and silence to find fame as 
an author.’’ 

Throughout the whole of the proceedings (we read in the Glasgow 
Herald) Miss Anne Sullivan, her teacher and friend, kept her in- 
formed of all that was going on. Hand touching was the method of 
interpretation employed, and it was obvious that Miss Keller was 
triumphing over the ‘‘silence and the darkness.’’ Unlike the other 
honorary graduands she did not pass to the rostrum when her name 
was announced. Miss Keller, guided by Dr. John Kerr Love and Miss 
Sullivan, advanced to the front of the reserved area near the mace, 
where she stood as the Dean of the Faculty of Law related her ac- 
complishments and the manner in which she had overcome her disa- 
bilities ‘‘by virtue of her own indomitable will.’’ He also paid a 
graceful tribute to Miss Sullivan. 

Principal Rait descended from the rostrum to confer the degree on 
Miss Keller, who received an ovation as the hood was placed in 
position and she was handed the parchment. 

Dr. Helen Keller, in her speech, paid a touching tribute to her 
friend and teacher, who had made her performance possible, and said 
‘‘this is a happy chapter in the history of the handicapped, for it 
embraces them as co-workers in the world of living men and women.’’ 


Cleary Oral School for Deafened Children 
IN THE PINEWOODS AT LAKE RONKONKOMA, LI. 


A country day and boarding school for children whose educa- 
tion has been retarded by deafness, impaired hearing or speech 
defects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. Kindergarten to 
College. Riding and Winter Sports. Large Campus. 


Fall Term Opens October 3rd Catalogue 
One hour and a half from New York City Bus Service 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
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When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 


DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The largest and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 

. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 

8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 

Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 


bo 


For further particulars please apply to: 
Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 


Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. "Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpItH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hectographing year books, written by 
EpiTH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘“‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 50c. 

‘“‘STORY READER No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 

‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’? 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGE. Price, 50c. 

‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’? 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

‘¢WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G@. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Joun E. CrANE, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘CWRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘¢THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Grace M. BEATTIE, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘¢AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CATHERINE DUNN, Mary F. GILKINSON, and AMELIA DEMOTTE. 
Single copy, 40c. 

Published by the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Central Institute 


Dr. M. A, Gotpstern, Director 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. |. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. !. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Mlustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Miss M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades............ $ .60 

English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades.... .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-in- 

Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth 
The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superin- 


tendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of 
the Kansas City, Kansas, School...............6.. $ .75 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Sec- 
ond, Third and Fourth Years. 


Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 


by 
ANITA DRISCOLL, EpITH M. BUELL, ELIZA MCSHERRY 
WopDDROP AND COLIN S. BUELL 


THE TEACHER’S BOOK gives the work of the Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work 
through Grade 4. Price per copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, 
$1.00. In lots of 12 or more, 85 cents per copy. 


Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By MarGaret J. STEVENSON 


THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By LouisE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 


THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00 


LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
Send Orders Direct to the Author 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or 
the sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS OF 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, and by which parents: are 
enabled to save for their children the priceless years before 
school age is reached, and begin at home their training in lip- 
reading, speech, and auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘¢The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
‘¢Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for 
parents and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for 
teachers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1933-1934, and for pos- 
sible vacancies in 1932-1933 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place) 
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S 


Books I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 Postage 
not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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